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MEDICINE-MEN ON THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


INTRODUCTION 


Medicine-men on the North Pacific Coast were native healers whose 
calling went back in prehistory to that of shamans in Northeastern Siberia. 
For them, disease was caused by evil spirits, and its treatment consisted 
mostly of mystic practices devised to overcome these spirits and drive 
them out of the body of the patient. Visions, fasting, and singing, and 
the use of crowns of grizzly-bear claws, dancing aprons (ambelans), and 
round rattles were all part and parcel of this occult art, which may not as 
yet have entirely disappeared in the recesses of the far northwest Rockies. 
The singing of incantations and the shaking of rattles with accompanying 
drum-beats were still often heard in the 1920's by the white settlers on the 
upper Skeena River in northern British Columbia. The author more than 
once was a witness to their performance. And not a few medicine songs 
now form part of the phonographic and written records at the National 
Museum of Canada and at museums in the United States. 


. In this volume, native medicine itself is considered from the standpoint 
of plastic arts, mostly in Haida carvings of argillite and soft wood. The 
experiences of a medicine-man furnish the native backgrounds and atmos- 
phere. And to indicate the remote sources of a primitive science, at one 
time well-nigh universal in the New World as well as in the Old, similar 
cultural features from Siberia are quoted. 
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who have enabled him to take photographs of their specimens or have 
furnished them from their own stock. Among these are the following: 


Public Institutions: 


The National Museum of Canada, Ottawa; the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City; the U.S. National Museum, Washington, 
D.C. (these three museums house the largest and most valuable collections 
of carvings in argillite); the British Museum, London; Musée de l'Homme, 
Paris; the Museum of the American Indian, New York City; the University 
Museum, Philadelphia; the Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C.; the 
Peabody Museum, Yale University; the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
Universitv; the Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.; the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York; the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan; 
the Detroit Art Institute, Detroit; the City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Vancouver, B.C.; the Museum of the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C.; the Museum of Queen's University, Kingston, Ont.; the 
Roval Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont.; the Museum of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, Winnipeg, Man.; the Municipal Museum, Prince Rupert, B.C., 
where the important Cunningham Collection was conserved; the McGill 
University Museums, Montreal, P.Q.; the National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa; the Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass.; the Denver 
Art Museum, Denver, Colo.; the Museum of the University of California, 
Berkelev, Calif.; the Provincial Archives, Victoria, B.C.; the Washington 
State Museum, Seattle, Wash.; the old Field Museum, Chicago, 1915; 
and others. 


Private Collectors: 


Paul Rabut, artist and collector of Northwest Coast art, Westport, New 
York; Mrs. Walter C. Waters, Wrangell, Alaska; the Rev. G. H. Raley, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Edward L. Keithahn, curator of the Alaska Historical 
Library and Museum, Juneau, Alaska; John R. Swanton, formerly of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Edward Lipsett and 
Dr. Ryan, Vancouver, B.C.; Axel Rasmussen, Wrangell, Alaska; the 
Rev. W. E. Collison, Prince Rupert, B.C.; C. W. McCall, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Richard and Lyn Harrington, Toronto; Michael Ash, whose collection 
consists mostly of argillite totems carved after 1900; Sir Alfred Bossom, 
London, England; Mrs. E. R. McLeod, Oregon; Hugh McKay, Winnipeg; 
Charles Valley, Queen Charlotte City, Q.C.I.; Dr. Viola Garfield, of the 
University of Washington, Seattle; W. A. Newcombe, Victoria, B.C.; 
Gordon H. Joliffe, Queen Charlotte City, Q.C.I.; Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, 
Fort Rupert, B.C.; Mrs. William Robins, Port Edwards, Skeena River; 
Jack Horan, Vancouver, B.C.; F. H. Smith, Vancouver, B.C.; Edward 
Ganz, New York; Dr. Max Stern, Dominion Gallery, Montreal; and others. 


Хоу at the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


HAIDA CARVERS OF MEDICINE-MEN (Ska’ages) 


A few of the best carvers of argillite on the Queen Charlotte Islands 
were partial to the representation of ska'ages ог sa’araws, medicine-men ог 
shamans, in the form of statuettes and groups in action. These craftsmen 
were as follows: 


William Dixon, Ayaai, a 
Raven of Skidegate (ca. 
1900) ; Nenkihlrha, an Eagle, 
uncle of William Dixon; 
Thomas Collison and Amos 
Watson, brothers; Jolifte of 
Tanu, and Moses Mackay; 
and the brothers Walter 
Kingego and Charles 
Gwaytihl, of Massett. 


As the work of the carvers 
Was never signed, it was not 
usually possible in 1947 to 
secure the agreement of Haida 
elders on the authorship of the 
pieces submitted to them in 
the form of photographs. Old 
Skidegate craftsmen attributed 
the best of this remarkable 
production to William Dixon; 
whereas Alfred Adams of Mas- 
sett did not hesitate to ascribe 
the same pieces to Walter 
Kingego of his own tribe. 
After wavering from one side 1. Haida carver, William Dixon, dressed as a 
to the other from 1939 to 1947, clergyman (old photo). 
the writer has veered decidedly 
in favour of William Dixon, Thomas Collison, and their local followers. 
It is, indeed, more likely that this capital development in Haida art 
took place at Skidegate, in the older centre of argillite carving near 
Slatechuck Creek, than at the periphery in the north, where the dark 
mineral was not easy to secure and the competent workers in this specialty 
were much fewer (No. 1: William Dixon).! 


_ For this reason, the statuettes and groups of sorcerers in plastic form 
will presently be described, and the varied opinions of the natives consulted 
will be given. 


The ska’aga carvings are found mostly in the collections of the National 
Museum of Canada, the Museum of the American Indian (Heye) in New 
1 Old photo of the carver William Dixon shows him wearing a roman collar, like the clergy, to imitate the 


Rev, Mr. Kirby's costume, This photo was identified as Dixon by Henry Young of Skidegate (Nat. ж 
Canada, Хо. 10,2048), к egate (Nat. Mus. 
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York, the Sheldon Jackson Museum at Sitka, Alaska, and in a few private 
collections. 


At the Museum of the American Indian in New York, two statuettes 
and a group of medicine-men present the sa’araw or medicine-man and his 
attendants in their best ceremonial form. Collected about 1900 by the 
Rev. Thomas Crosby, a missionary and friend of William Dixon, the group 
includes the leader, who sits behind a wooden box and sings while wielding 
a bone stick and a rattle in 
the shape of a human head. 
A carved bone charm runs 
through the septum of his nose, 
bone ear-rings dangle from his 
ears, and a head-dress made of 
a skin crowns the top of his 
head. His assistants on either 
side sit lower down, their heads 
adorned, one with three rings 
of twisted red cedar-bark, the 
other with à pointed ceremonial 
hat, such as those occasionally 
seen on statuettes and totem 
poles of the same period. The 
ritual performer to his right is 
a woman with a labret in her 
lower lip, who is wrapped up 
in a buttoned Hudson's Bay 

dE ec жа a А T Company blanket. The faces 

ЖЕТІ AS OS і in this group, по less than the 

bodies and attitudes, are meant 

t аб to be realistic. They seem to 

2. pecu я Dixon (Mus. be actual portraits in minia- 

Bos Oman, New York). ture. The features and expres- 

sions look authentic—the 

models were typical West Coast personalities. Their eyes are life-like, 

oval, and elongated. This carving was attributed by Luke Watson and 

Charlie Gladstone to Thomas Collison of Skidegate (10” high. No. 15/4538. 
No. 2). 


Another medicine-man, sitting behind a carved box, sings an incantation 
while shaking a round medicine rattle in his right hand and clasping a 
bone charm in his left. He is of much the same type and appearance as 
the one above. But the eyebrows are stylistic, ribbon-like; whereas the 
eyes are more realistic; only the lower half of the iris in the shape of a 
crescent is exposed. The arms and the hands are natural—one forward, 
the other raised to the shoulder. The head-dress of twisted red cedar forms 
a knot through which runs a bone peg. An ambelan (Tsimsyan for 
medicine-apron) girds the loins and falls behind the box-like drum. It was 
also attributed, perhaps mistakenly, to Thomas Collison by his juniors, 
Luke Watson and Charlie Gladstone. ‘Captain’ Brown thought it was 
the work of "John," іп Skidegate (1094". At the National Museum of 
Canada, УП-С-1551. Acquired from Dr. H. C. Wrinch in 1930; in his 
possession for many years. Left on No. 3). 


УА 
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3. Two medicine-men in regalia. 


The second medicine-man by the same carver is even more realistic 
and portrait-like than the first. The dignified performer, sitting behind a 
large decorated box, wears a ring of dangling grizzly-bear claws round his 
neck and holds a bone charm in his left hand, but here he has no pin running 
through his nose. His head-dress is of the same type as the first. His 
legs and arms are as life-like as possible in native art. The mouth is shut, 
and the thin lips are compressed. The cheek-bones are high, and the large 
eyes are in crescent form (Right on No. 3). 


A few other medicine-men of good plastic quality (not illustrated here) 
sing incantations and shake spirit rattles. These carvings now belong to 
the Museum of the American Indian in New York and may be from the 
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same hands—those of William Dixon. One of them, collected by Lieut. 
Emmons, shows a stubby medicine-man, with a head-dress in the shape 
ої a ring, and a necklace of claws. Не has a rattle in his hand and wears ап 
ambelan or apron with a thick fringe of dangling deer-hoofs. In front of 
him is a row of magic crystals, from which he gets his power. His face 
is wide, and his feet are hidden (8" high. 5/4271). А second medicine- 
man, with bone rattles and charms, kneels behind his carved box; this is an 
exceptionally fine carving (844” 7/42. Tozier Collection). А third, the 
same tvpe but a bit taller 
is of good quality (11" 1/9275). 
A fourth medicine-man, much 
smaller, stands erect; he is 
singing, bone charm in hand, 
but he wears no head-dress 
(324" 5/4272). Another medi- 
cine-man is typical: he stands 
up by himself on stout legs and 
feet, his head under the skin 
of his spirit helper, perhaps 
the Otter. А curved bone 
charm runs through the septum 
of his nose. He holds a round 
rattle in his right hand and a 
bone charm in the left. The 
lower part of his body is 
covered with a fringed and 
decorated ambelan or dance 
apron (10” 13/8311. No. 4). 


Among the Haida, no less 
4. Medicine-man in action. than elsewhere on the North 
Pacific Coast, the medicine- 
men or women were professionals. In the event of illness their social 
function was acknowledged, and their services were sought and paid for. 
They had the power to deal with sickness by means of incantations, and 
the help of spirits were at their command. According to first-hand 
information, these spirits among the Haida were the Otter, the Mink, 
the Hawk, the Salmon, the Bullhead, the Canoe, the Sweat-house, the 
Moon, the Bear, and other potent beings of the nether world. As disease 
was caused mostly by the intervention of evil spirits, the medicine-men 
were endowed with the power of expelling them from the body. They 
proceeded to the lodge to which they had been summoned and practised 
their occult art over the patient, intermittently or in turns, for as long as 
the need persisted. 


Even nowadays, on the neighbouring Indian Reserves of the Gitksan 
of the upper Skeena River, the white settlers can still hear the distant sound 
of the medicine-men’s skin drums, the beating of sticks on resonant cedar 
boards, and the doleful chants. Could they observe what actually happens, 
as the writer has, they would see the ‘spirit-catcher’ at work, squeezing the 
evil out of the sick body, sucking it out, and then with the might of his 
lungs blowing it away. 


" ра 
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The medicine-man's calling was distinct from that of the clan апа 
family chiefs, the ancient warriors, the secret carvers who made charms, 
and the sorcerers with whom they are often mistakenly confused. Seeking 
his own perverse ends to the detriment of fellow tribesmen, the sorcerer 
was an outlaw. Each class had to undergo special training, and the 
medicine-man’s was by no means the easiest. Nor was his vocation 
wholly welcome when first it was entered upon, usually as a result of 
harassing dreams or visions (This will become evident in the narrative of 
Isaac Tens, a Gitksan, see page 39). 


While in seclusion in the mountains, the young medicine-man in 
training had ‘seen’ a spirit and received from it occult powers. Those 
powers usually became palpable through a charm of carved bone, ivory, or 
stone. This charm was kept secret and brought out only for the patient, 
on whose body it was placed when the medicine song was being chanted 
to the accompaniment of rattles, drums, and strenuous motions of the 
body, the arms, and the hands. 


A typical medicine song of the Ntlakapamuq,! from the Thompson 
River tribe in the Rockies, invokes Kwilsten, the benevolent dweller in the 
sweat-house. It is like many others. 

“O you, my grandfather, you open-faced Kwilsten, you will be my cure. I am poor, 
sick, always, always! You will take away my poverty, my illness. When it is drawn 
out of my body, may my sickness move away like the steam from these hot stones! 
Upwards goes the steam, upwards, my sickness! O grandfather Kwilsten, make my 
body firm and healthy like yours. You live far away, yet near. You always have been 
the same since the beginning of time. Have pity оп me! I am miserable. Make my 
grand-children all love me; respect me as a chief, a leader. May they always bless me 
as I bless you, my own grandfather! I have spoken to you, Kwilsten, haleleay!” 


Once the aims of the medicine-men are understood, their efforts and 
paraphernalia, as observed among the Haida and depicted by Dixon, 
Collison, Kingego, and their contemporaries, become significant in their 
most ambitious work. An outstanding high relief, preserved at the 
National Museum of Canada, surpasses all others in excellence. It shows 
the medicine-men, their spirit helpers, and their patient whose eyes are 
closed in agony (14" x 6" x 3". Collected by Dawson, іп 1885. Nos. 5, б). 


The leader of the party, at the top to the right, holds a magical crystal 
іп one hand; and in his other hand, upraised, a round rattle (Vo. 5). Не is 
singing, his open mouth twisted to one side. On his head is a hat of the 
type already familiar; round his neck are strung two necklaces with pointed 
pendants; his body is wrapped іп an ambelan. Through the septum of the 
nose (seemingly just under it) runs a magic peg, the ends of which are 
bent upward. 


Only the head and shoulders of the second and smaller medicine-man, 
who also wears a conical hat and holds up a round rattle and sings, are 
shown in the lower right corner of the panel. This is carved in high relief. 
Across his shoulders we see his animal charm, whose identity has not been 
established, though it may be the Marten. Almost hidden under him are 
two small human helpers, who have joined him in his incantation. At the 


1 Recorded from Chief Tetlenitsa in 1912, 
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top to the left the third assistant, a woman, sits beside the leader, her 
hands empty and open on her stomach. She sings in chorus with the two 
others, while her helper, the Frog, is tucked under her head. The patient 


5. Medicine group, with patient and 
helping spirits, by William Dixon. 


is the very picture of death. Не lies 
on his back, his left hand, open and 
lifeless, raised near his head, and his 
right hand fallen to his side. His eyes 
are closed. His closed mouth, raised 
on the left side, comes near the falling 
line of his eyes and eyebrows and gives 
the face a shorter effect on that side 
than on the other. This contraction 
expresses pain. 


In the centre of the compact group, 
the disposition о! the spirits plainly 
shows their co-operation in a common 
mystic effort. The large Hawk, head 
turned down and wings partly open, 
occupies the space between the two 
leading performers. А quadruped, 
perhaps the Black Bear or the Wol- 
verine, squats on the body of the 
patient, embracing it from feet to 
chin. Partly under the side of the 
patient’s head is the Salmon, one of 
the most powerful medicine helpers. 
At the lower left corner is another 
large bird whose head is turned away 
from the group. Its identity has been 
lost, because of the disappearance of 
the head (which had been pegged on). 


Nowhere else are the expression 
and plastic quality of the faces better 
achieved. Human pathos and suffer- 
ing here are powerfully revealed, 
with a blend of realism and stylization 
seldom achieved. This masterpiece 
stands at the forefront of the Haida 
and North Pacific art. And it is pre- 
sumably by William Dixon of Skide- 
gate. 


Another outstanding group of medicine-persons or shamans consists 
of four figures in the midst of a performance. The leader is without head- 
dress but has a fin on her head. She stands high above -her satellites, 
her head tilted to one side. She holds a rattle in her right hand and 
reaches up with her left hand to the end of the bone charm running through 
the septum of her nose. Нег long hair falls loosely over her shoulders to 
below her waist. She carries a pack by means of a pack-strap across her 
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blanket-draped shoulders, and a skirt and dancing apron complete her 
outfit. In the middle of the three other figures, and below the bent right 
elbow of the leader, is another woman with a labret of distinction perforating 
her lower lip. She is 
wrapped іп а blanket 
and leans forward ona 
cane, which she holds 
in her right hand. Her 
mouth is open—she 
must be singing an 
incantation. At her 
right the third 
helper kneels and keeps 
her right hand upon 
the centre helper's 
| shoulder. The last 
figure sitting down to 
the left of the prin- 
cipals shakes a round 

» rattle in her right hand 
7. Sh ам or shamans (Coll. Hudson’s Bay Company, and raises a round disk 
as БЫА in her left. Unlike the 
others, her mouth is 


closed. The whole group is as dynamic as the preceding composition and is 
by the same artist, William Dixon (No. 7). 


One of the few outstanding pieces was communicated through the 
courtesy of Dr. Clarke Wissler. It was brought to his attention by its 
owner, Mr. Edward Ganz, then of New York. Original in form and unlike 
any in Haida art except the famous Bear-Mother group at the U.S. National 
Museum in Washington, it consists of three figures lying down or backwards. 
The medicine-man has a large head and face but a rather small body. At 
his feet squats a spirit helper, perhaps a small Bear, whose face is turned 
away and whose legs are outstretched. Two minor human figures, whose 
limbs are bare, cling to him with their arms and legs, in a peculiar distorted 
posture. Тһе eyes of опе are closed. Luke Watson and Charlie Gladstone 
could not identify the carver of this work. In their opinion, ‘‘this was old 


before we were born.” But we recognize in it the touch of William 
Dixon (Хо. 8). 


Тһе impressive face of (һе medicine-man іп No. 8 is statuesque; it 15 
one of the most striking and memorable of all medicine-men. The eyes 
are crescent-like. The strong aquiline nose with bulging nostrils is 
decorated with the usual bone pin, curved up to meet the outer end of the 
eyes. The mouth is slightly open, exposing the teeth, and three wrinkles 
at either end of the mouth mark the muscular tension of chanting. The 
right hand is raised to the jaw; the other hand drops to the knee and holds 
a short object, perhaps a crystal. A necklace of twisted cedar and bear 
claws and an ambelan of bark fibre complete the outfit. As the right leg 
is slightly bent at the knee and the other leg is brought a little forward, the 
doctor must have been lying on his back during the performance. At the 
top of the head, the knotted hair with the cedar-bark tie called hitelkaw 
adjoins a thick roll behind the head and the braids over the ears. 
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Another important group is the property of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany's Museum at Winnipeg. Its central figure is a medicine-man wearing 
a crown of bear claws set in a rope of twisted cedar-bark. On his chest the 
profile of an Eagle is painted or engraved. In his left hand he holds a 
bone charm upright, and another in his right hand, which rests against the 
right side of his chest. The two 
helpers sitting on either side 
differ from each other. The 
one to his right is a man hold- 
ing a cane with both hands, as 
it rests on the ground, and 
wearing a conical cap on his 
head. He sings an incantation 
—he is the only one in the 
group with his mouth open. 
The other assistant, a female 
wearing a skirt, on whose head 
the leader rests his left arm, 
shakes a pair of round rattles, 
a shaman's instruments. The 
smaller person in the centre (in 
front of the chief shaman), 
whose bare back is turned to 
us and whose hair is neatly 
combed and held in a bandage 
all around, may be the patient. 
This noteworthy piece of work 
is no doubt from the hands of 
William Dixon or Thomas 
Collison of Skidegate (No. 9). 


z= 
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In a statuette of argillite 
9. Shark Woman in medicine garb (Hudson's Bay at the Pitt-Rivers Museum, 
Co., Winnipeg). ` A Oxford (England), two medi- 
cine-men in action are locked 
arm-in-arm. In this compact composition, the Frog is shown, head 
upward in front of the chief shaman, who wears the mask of a mystic 
animal on his neck. A round rattle, typical of the calling, is held in the 
hand of the other conjuror (8" x 4”: acquired іп 1938. Photo 1953: 84-9, 
84-10. Not shown). 


An outstanding group of shamans, coupled with the Bear-Mother myth, 
is by the same carver as are several of the best pieces mentioned above; 
namely, William Dixon or Thomas Collison. It was discovered and 
photographed by Paul Rabut, artist, in a New Jersey private collection, 
694" high; 934” long; 2%” wide. No. 10). 


The central figure is that of a medicine-woman with a labret in her 
lower Пр and a low cap in crescent form with the gap in front. She shakes 
two box rattles and at the same time sings an incantation. Her skirt 
reaches down to her four toes іп a row (like an animal's). Her eyes are 
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10. Medicine-man and patient in an incantation. 
(Pholo by Paul Rabut). 
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compass-made. An assistant, to her left, presumably a man, shows more 
exaltation: his mouth is wide open, and his right hand is raised beside his 
ecstatic face. From his neck hangs a heavy string or necklace of grizzly- 
bear claws. His left hand rests over the left eye of a small person, perhaps 
the patient, whose mouth is closed and whose hands are joined, tip to tip, 
in front of his chest.- A small anxious face appears at the top, between 
the heads of the shamaness and her helper. To her right, a smaller 
medicine assistant with a conical cap on his head, kneels down, bare- 


bodied. In both hands, which rest on his thighs, he holds bone insertions in 
the guise of charms. 


Without any thematic connection whatever (as often happens in such 
group compositions), Bear Mother and her cubs are introduced here, at 
the left end. The group is one of the most interesting interpretations of 
this favourite subject. A cub rests within the left forearm of the mother, 
here in the form of a bear; the other cub is on the opposite side. Behind 
the head of the Grizzly Bear, a young woman has turned her face forward 


and upward in an attitude of anguish; her left hand grasps the ear of 
the Grizzly. 


The opposite side is entirely devoted to the Bear-Mother myth. First, 
we see the young woman pressing her right hand to her ear. Wearing a 
long mantle she stands behind the Bear-Mother trio. Behind her is her 
brother firmly holding the shaft of a spear; the harpoon end is buried in the 
body of a small animal that looks like a frog but is meant for the Grizzly- 
Bear husband whom, according to the tale, he kills to deliver his sister. 


To the left is a medicine helper supporting with his right hand the shaman 
performer, who is turned the other way. 


The impressive medicine-man at the top of one of the finest poles at 
the National Museum of Canada is almost a replica of another in a statuette, 
except for a feather fan in the left hand, here substituted for a bone charm. 
The Indian doctors at times fanned themselves during their strenuous 
performances. The head of the bird placed upside down under his feet 


is that of his spirit-helper: the Eagle ог the Hawk (2014%”. Aaronson 
collection. VII-B-791. Not shown). 


At the top of a small pole at the National Museum of Canada, a 
medicine-man in sitting position is dramatically portrayed. He raises 
his right hand to his face while he chants, with eyes shut and eyebrows 
uplifted and pinched. Wearing a crown of short feathers, a ring of claws 
down his neck, and a highly decorated skirt, he clasps a round rattle in his 
left hand. This is the largest rattle of its kind anywhere. The model for 
this medicine-man must have been a notable personality (10". Collected 


by Dr. C. F. Newcombe, between 1890 and 1904. Cf. Haida Myths, 
No. 127). 


The medicine-man in a Shark-Beaver pole is a fine plastic portrait, 
his hair breezily brushed back, the curved peg in his nose following the 
upper line of his cheeks, the tow of dangling bear-claws framing his 
shoulders, and the limbs relaxing in a posture that makes the figure per- 
fectly fitted for its background. The Eagle or the Hawk sits up behind 
and over him in a protective way (Not shown). 
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11. Shark-Woman shaman (Nat. Mus. Canada). 


A unique representation of a person who is dressed in medicine garb 
(a shaman’s apron) and who: seems to be chanting may be called Shark 
Woman, because she bears on her forehead the symbolic marks of the 
Shark (three gills and two holes) and sits between two Sharks, their heads 
up a little above her shoulders. This fine carving is in the National 
Museum of Canada (No. 11). 


In a small statuette, another performer in a sitting position holds 
between his extended hands the head of a smaller person whose face is 
raised upward. With mouths wide open, both are singing a medicine 
song. The hair of the taller man is much the same as in photograph 
No. 8. The other man’s hair is pulled back in rolls, and the arms are 
extended behind his bare back to support him. His upraised knees and feet 
meet those of the other figure. The composition is free and expressive. 
The two sitting figures provide mutual opposition, their action meets at 
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aa en centre, and the knees and elbows form repeated angles resolving 
lemselves into а well-ordained rhythm (In the collection of Walter C. 
Waters, Wrangell, Alaska. Photo 10,2094. No. 12). 


A number of other 
medicine-men аге repre- 
sented singly іп statu- 
ettes preserved by 
several institutions and 
individuals. Two 
ska'ages, also at the 
National Museum of 
Canada, stand in full 
regalia. One of them 
holds up both his hands 
to the level of his 
shoulders and shakes 
a round rattle in his 
right hand. Across 
from right to left on 
his head lies his spirit 
helper, a small quad- 
ruped whose well- 
formed head projects 
sideways; another, 
much smaller (perhaps 
the Weasel) rests its 
chin on his forehead. 
A necklace of heavy 
bear-claws hangs 
around the neck and 
over the chest. A 

г mbe- 
12. Small statuette (Waters Coll., Wrangell). ааа EE uapa 
hips to the feet, which 
appear turned in. The face on the apron suggests a crest, because of 
of the skyl cylinders on the nostrils. The long fringe ends at the bottom 
with the representation of a row of rattling deer-hoofs. The medicine- 
man’s face conveys the impression that here a portrait of a leading per- 
sonality in the occult profession was attempted. The long mouth is 
closed; the chin is pointed. The cheeks are wide and massive; the oval 
eyes, fully open, yet not merely stylistic as they are compass-made. The 
nose is straight and rather pinched, in spite of the long curved bone inserted 
in its septum. This statuette and the one following are a pair. Luke 
Watson and Charlie Gladstone attribute them to William Dixon. Yet 
Watson thought they might be Collison’s work. ‘Captain’ Brown, of 
Massett, considered them (no doubt mistakenly) as John Gwaytihl’s 
(914". Dawson Collection, 1885. No. 13). 


The second statue of the same size and type is of another medicine-man 
with shorter and thicker nose, Mongolian eyes slanting down and inward— 
in the previous one they slanted outward—a long pinched mouth, quite 
straight; high cheek bones, wide jaws, and through the nose a bone charm 
with curved ends rising to the outer level of the eyes. 
placed a skin charm or decoration, the point of which is forward. 


left hand is now closed and 
empty, though it once clasped 
an upraised bone point. The 
right hand holds erect a round 
rattle decorated with a human 
face and a crown of grizzly- 
bear claws. At the neck the 
heavy ring of twisted red cedar- 
bark and claws almost covers 
the chest. The upper edge of 
the ambelan is ornamented with 
stylized eyes, ears, and cross- 
hatchings, and an unusually 
long fringe falls down to the 
ankles. Here is a proud and 
efficient professional, ready for 
his work and bent upon driving 
away the curse that pestered 
Indian life. Luke Watson 
attributed it to Thomas Colli- 
son, ої Skidegate (1034”. In 
the collection of Dr. H. C. 
Wrinch. No. 1-4). 


A medicine-woman is em- 
bodied in another statuette at 
the National Museum of Can- 
ada. She chants incantations 
while she sits, shaking a round 
rattle and wielding a magical 
baton over her left shoulder. 
To add to her powers, the 
Raven, bill forward, squats on 
the pointed cap on her head 
and spreads his wings over her. 
Two downward pointing 
feathers are tattooed on her 
right cheek. They are possibly 
either a symbol of a secret 
spirit or her family crest. As 
sex makes little difference in 
these mystic activities, the sole 
mark of womanhood here is the 
long hair streaming down the 
back. The only apparent cos- 
tume is а skirt of red cedar- 
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13. Medicine-man (Nat. Mus. Canada). 


On his head is 
The 
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bark. The carved bone peg through the nose is the identification mark, as 
it were, of Dixon and his fellow-carvers. The face expresses great vigour 
and energy. The nose is strongly aquiline, a form never seen in human 
beings among the real natives 
but obviously the whim of the 
carver. Тһе carver's identity 
could not be recognized by the 
natives who were consulted 
(616°, Aaronson Collection, 
VII-B-814. No. 15). 


A second interpretation of 
the same shaman, a woman 
with long hair and a different 
headgear, was published by 
James Deans in Tales of the 
Hydery (1885). Here the 
woman, whose left cheek is 
decorated with two painted or 
tattooed feathers, ministers to 
a child-like creature kneeling 
down in front of her; its back 
is turned to her. She wears the 
ambelan (apron) of her calling. 
These last two are by the same 
carver (No. 16). 


A statuette showing a medi- 
cine-man in regalia is rather 
similar in type to Nos. 13 and 
14. They may have been all 
done at the same time. Luke 
Watson attributed it to Thomas 
Collison—Dixon or Collison. 
The rattles in the hands of the 
shaman are round box-rattles. 
The apron or ambelan, similarly 
engraved with a face, has only 
a light fringe. The chasuble- 
like blanket on the shoulders 
is decorated and surmounted 
by a long cedar-bark collar 
slanting to one side and hang- 
ing over the left shoulder. The 
deeply moulded face, with high 
cheek bones and a semi-open 
mouth showing the teeth, 15 
crowned at the top with a 
patterned Russian-like cap. 
¦ Cloth ears jut up on both sides, 
- ! and the feet are bare (М.М.С., 

14. Medicine-man chanting an incantation in the Aaronson collection. 

(Nat. Mus. Canada). No. 17). 


Another shaman, with the same particulars as Nos. 5, 8, and 9, sits 
back on a block. This carving is likewise by either Dixon or Collison. 
The head-dress or toque is also adorned with a bone peg across the knob 


at the top. In the raised left 
hand is a bone charm, and in 
the right a bone rattle in the 
shape of a face. The fringed 
ambelan is engraved with eyes. 
The pathetic expression of the 
head, as the face is thrown 
backward, shows that the 
medicine-man is engaged in the 
performance of his usual rites 
(No. 18). 

The figure of a performing 
medicine-man, though very 
small, is quite interesting. At- 
tired somewhat differentlv, he 
seems to be wearing a white 
man's overcoat with a sash at 
the waist, but the head-gear is 
of a shamanistic pattern, with 
a raised, reptilian-like body 
forming an arch from the fore- 
head to the back of the head. 
A long nose ornament carved 
in the round is coupled with the 
rattle in the left hand (No. 19. 
In the Lipsett-Ryan collection 
at the Municipal Museum, 


Vancouver. Photo by Arthur 
Price). 


A tiny statuette at the 
Museum of the American 
Indian in New York is of a 
medicine-man without a head- 
dress, who sits and sings, mouth 
open and teeth showing. His 
nose 1s high and aquiline, his 
forehead very low, and the 
alinement of his eyes drops 
markedly at the outer ends. 
This is quite un-Indian. The 
grizzly-bear claws, rattle, and 
charm hanging from his neck 
are all grouped closely together 
on his chest. In spite of its 
small size, this carving looks 
like a spirited portrait in a real- 
istic vein (316°. Not shown). 
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I5. Medicine-woman with round rattle 
(Nat. Mus. Canada). 
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A statuette of the same size in the private collection of Axel Rasmussen 
at Wrangell, Alaska,! is from the hands of one of the best carvers, probably 
William Dixon. It was dug up in an abandoned village on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. Without any magical accessories, a man or a child is 
singing, his mouth hollowed out slightly to one side. His very short tunic, 
а mere scarf, is draped across the chest to the hips, leaving the left shoulder 
and the legs exposed. Unim- 
portant though it is, because of 
size, it nevertheless reveals the 
carver's talent and versatility 
(355°. Not shown). 


Anotherstatuette purchased 
about 1920 on the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands belonged to the 
late Mr. Hugh McKay of Win- 
nipeg. The spirit animal whose 
face, with mouth open, lies 
forward on the medicine-man's 
head cannot be identified. The 
heavy necklace is of the familiar 
kind; the pointed bone charm 
in the left hand is raised to the 
shoulder, and a small round 
rattle is held up in the right 
hand, from the level of the hip. 
The fringe of the ambelan is 
shorter than in the previous 
one, and the decorated space 
above is much wider. Моге of 
the legs is exposed, while the 
face, turned a bit to the right 
1 side, expresses emotion, and the 
mouth is open in the attitude of singing. For quality and significant 


Oye EA it counts among the best, though the photograph lacks precision 
170. , 


16. Female shaman doctoring (Deans, 1885). 


A statuette in the Lipsett-Ryan collection at Vancouver represents a 
medicine-man in standing position, as he sings to the accompaniment of a 
round rattle; such rattles are hard, hollowed-out half-shells, fastened 
together by means of a handle. Small pebbles or shot inside make a 
vibrant sound when shaken from side to side. The bone charm held in his 
left hand, like a dagger, points downward. The bone pin in the nose is 
matched to the abalone pearl insertions for the eye-balls and in the stylized 
face on his ambelan. This may be a likeness, as it is different from the 
others (Not shown). 

The delightful statuette of a female shaman with a labret in her lower 
lip, who sits on her heels as she chants and shakes her two round box- 
rattles, is crowned with a bonnet-like head-gear. She wears round her neck 
a string of what is meant for bone pendants; her body and knees are 


1 Now presumably at the Museum of the city of Portland, Oregon. 
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covered with a skirt decorated 
with eyes, an ear in the centre, 
and nostrils. This piece is 
again from the hands of one of 
the best Skidegate carvers 
(No. 21). 


A pair of round box-rattles 
is also the main appendage in 
the statuette of a young medi- 
cine-woman, who stands as she 
chants her incantation. A ring 
of twisted cedar-bark and short 
erect blades crown her head, 
and her long hair falls behind 
her shoulders. Another ring of 
twisted cedar-bark decorates 
her neck, and she seems to wear 
no more than short breeches 
adorned with a fringe and a 
row of pendants. While inter- 
esting and expressive, it lacks 


finish (Мо. 22). 


Other statuettes of medi- 
cine-men have been recorded at 
various places. No less than 
six of lesser quality formed 
part of the Deasy collection and 
were photographed at Massett 
in 1919 by Clyde Patch of the 
National Museum of Canada. 
The carver mixed odd items of 
costume in some of them, like 
the amhalait or chief's head- 
dress with doctor’s rattles 
and necklaces of claws. A 
peculiar physiognomy with 
short nose and pinched mouth 
appears several times; it must 
have been an actual likeness. 
An Eagle head-dress rests on 
the head of one of the medicine- 
men; on the head of another 
is the Grizzly-Bear head-dress. 
From this we assume that the 
maker chose his models іп 
either phratry. In а small 
statuette, the doctor, wearing 
а necklace of grizzly-bear claws, 
raises his left hand to his throat. 
His mouth is open as if chant- 
ing (Not shown). 


17. Medicine-man with box-rattles | 


(Nat. Mus. Canada). 
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Different though the carving at the Denver Art Museum may be from 
the others above, showing as it does three mystic personalities linked 
together in a common effort, it also belongs to the same Skidegate cluster. 
Here the three conjurors sit side by side. One of them is a woman witha 
bone labret in her lower lip. The central figure firmly grasps the arms of 
the others. Their mouths are distorted, perhaps in the act of chanting. 
The leader, particularly, with 
his mouth pulled up to one side, 
is like an intentional caricature. 
Their long hair is combed down, 
broom-like, to their shoulders, 
but the way the helpers’ hair 
hangs down over their faces 
suggests their subordination to 
the main character іп the 
group. The arms of each 
assistant join behind the middle 
figure. Тһе leader is bare of 
limb and without ornament 
except for the bone peg in his 
nose; the others are draped, 
one in a woollen blanket 
trimmed round the edges, the 
other in a woven cedar-bark 
wrapper in the oldest North- 
west Coast style (714” x 534" x 
216". Collected at Sitka, Alaska, 
in 1886. xx/214. Nos. 23, 24). 


А medicine-man in high 
relief is represented under two 
slightly different forms in a 
concave oblong plate with 
pointed ends, which formed 
part of the Rasmussen collec- 
tion at Wrangell, Alaska, in 
1939. The squatting medicine- 
man is recognizable as the work 
of George Dixon, because of the curved ivory peg through the septum 
of his nose, his slanting eyes with crescent irises, and the upward arch 
of his eyebrows, which join to form a dome-like summit and give to the face 
an expression of deep concern. The mouth, a little open, shows the teeth; 
it differs somewhat in both men—one at each end of the plate. The head- 
dress is much the same as usual, ending in a point over the forehead. The 
right hand in both figures is raised to the shoulder or the cheek, as is done 
elsewhere in Dixon's interpretations; the other hand rests on the knee-cap. 
The attitude is unconventional, realistic. This is one of the most ambitious 
pieces in North Pacific Coast art (No. 25). 


18. Medicine-man. 


An oval plate in the Sheldon Jackson Museum at Sitka, Alaska (photo- 
graphed by Axel Rasmussen), leaves us perplexed as to its carver (No. 26). 
The medicine-man with the very long hair and twisted mouth, 1n carved 
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high relief, within the plate, is decidedly in William Dixon's style; yet 
the Shark in low relief, in the background, is the crest of Tom Price, his 
junior. These two contemporaries have fraternized in more ways than 
one. This particular native doctor, we are tempted to say, is typical of 
Dixon’s hand at its best. The familiar features and accessories are fully 
developed. Тһе ceremonial cedar-bark or Altelkaw head-dress consists of a 


knot at the top. From this 
knot on the right side of the 
head, the pelt of the Marten 
spirit hangs. The medicine- 
man holds the spirit’s tiny head 
close to his mouth, which is 
raised to pick up the mystic 
powers on its breath. From the 
same knot, a train of red cedar 
twists hangs down to his feet 
on the opposite side. The left 
hand grasps an ivory or bone 
dagger; the familiar crescent- 
like ivory peg pierces the 
septum of the nose. The scanty 
garment makes one think of 
lingerie from a fashion show. 
The outline of the legs, the 
body, the arms, and the face 
Is an exquisite piece of tem- 
pered realism. 


An oval plate with pointed 
ends, reproduced by the late 
R. E. Gosnell in The Year Book 
of British Columbia, 1897, 
depicts two other medicine- 
men lying feet to feet near the 
opposite ends. This is decidedly 
from the hands of Dixon and 
embodies the usual features 
(No. 27). 


A pointed oval plate, in a 
photograph taken more than 
thirty-five years ago, is deco- 
rated inside with two figures, 19. Performing medicine-man (Mun. Mus., 
one of a medicine-man and the Vancouver). 
other of the Devilfish, his spirit 
helper. The Devilfish has a human face, and its tentacles rise above on 
both sides. The familiar bone charm runs through the septum of the 
shaman’s nose. The mouth is closed, and a round rattle is raised 
in the left hand; minute bone insertions in crystal form dangle from the 
ring round the neck and the ambelan skirt. A peculiar sheaf of wheat- 
like ears is held up to the right side, close to the face. At one time a 
sheaf of wheat may have been such a striking novelty toa native medicine- 
man that he took it for a spirit helper, for others living at the headwaters 
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of the Skeena River had taken the white man’s wagon road and palisades - 


forcrests. This carving is of rare quality for its inventiveness in decoration 
(No. 28). 


20. Medicine-man (Hugh 
McKay coll., Winni- 


peg). 21. Female shaman with box-rattles. 


An exceptionally fine oval plate, in the Lipsett collection at Vancouver, 
holds a medicine-man in high relief, coupled feet to feet with the Grizzly 
Bear. The medicine-man looks much the same as usual, but his nose 15 
without the curved bone inset and his hands are empty. On his head 
stands the Marten, his spirit-helper. As the Wasco is engraved in the 
background, we are inclined to attribute the work to Tom Price; it IS 
certainly not Dixon’s. The rope border in the style of silver plates 1s very 
smooth and reveals good craftsmanship (No. 29). 
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In the museum of McGill University, a round plate of the best quality 
is decorated inside with two medicine-men, who are locked together, as it 
were, their heads in opposite directions. It is impossible to say whether 
it was carved by Dixon or Price or by one of their contemporaries. The 
one whose nose is crossed by the curved bone charm is apparently singing 
ап incantation. The backgrounds are decorated in low relief with stylized 
eyes and fins or feathers (Мо. 30). 
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22. Young medicine woman in an incantation. 
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23. Mystic personalities (Denver Art Mus.). 


A semi-oval plate of exceptional design, decorated with flowers and 
leaves in low relief, is ornamented on both sides. Inside we see four figures 
with their heads in the four opposite directions. Two of them are Eagles; 
the other two are medicine-men with carved bone charms in the septum, 
but with no other paraphernalia of their calling. Underneath, two Eagles, 
in high relief, lie with their backs to the plate. Only their wings are engraved 
in low relief, and their heads jut beyond the rim at the ends (Municipal 
Museum, Vancouver. Photo by Arthur Price. No. 31). 
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More medicine-men and women are represented in wood carvings in the 
following pages. Being mostly the work of the same carvers and in the 
same style, they complete the zesthetic and mystic concepts that have 
produced them. 


A shaman is 


shown in a wooden — "Uu сни RE 
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Vancouver (No. 32). 
Its execution and 
expression are so 
similar in most ways 
to No. 3 (in argillite, 
see р. 5), that. the 
identity of its maker 
can hardly be doubt- 
ed, No. 3 being attri- 
buted by a few to 
Thomas Collison of 
Skidegate. Yet 
‘Captain’ Brownand 
even some contem- 
poraries at Skide- 
gate ascribed it to 
John Gwaytihl of 
Massett, and it was 
generally conceded 
that this kind of 
statuette was typical 
of Gwaytihl. Never- 
theless, opinions 
differ in such ascrip- 
tions; Luke Watson 
thought it was by his relative Amos Watson. Here the ska’aga holds in his 
hands two bone charms or a bone and a rattle (now lost). One hand is 
raised to his lips; he seems to be uttering an incantation. The iris of his 
eye, in the shape of a crescent, suggests a close connection with No. 4 (See 
р. 6) as also does the arrangement of the hair on top of the head, in spite 
of some slight differences. The necklace of bone pendants on the chest 
is also a familiar feature. 
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24. Opposite side of 23. 


A second wooden statuette is of a medicine-woman of the same type 
(No. 33). It, too, formed part of the Raley collection and may have been 
obtained at the same time (1939) from the same carver. The opinion of 
the elders about its maker was also contradictory. The woman shaman 
holds in both hands circular or box-rattles, the rings of which are hollow 
and contain pebbles or shot to produce a rattling noise. On her right 


25. Medicine-men and spirits (Rasmussen coll.). 
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26, Shaman in high relief (Sheldon Jackson Mus., Sitka). 
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Bo E күс секс, and in her lower lip a labret of distinction 
сеа р 9 x he higher clans) is inserted. Her head-dress 15 
Е: Б агу Russian pattern among sea-folk, and from her 

a chasuble-like mantle, painted to represent a face, reaches down 


to the same line as the 
ambelan or apron hang- 
ing from her belt. 


A statuette of a 
male ska'aga of the 
same description but 
more conventional— 
probably from another 
shop— was seen іп 1926 
at the Provincial 
Museum, Victoria, 
British Columbia. His 
conical cap also has 
been seen elsewhere 
(Not shown). 


27. Medicine-men (Gosnell: Year Book B.C., 1897). 


Of better quality, 
š h yet not very different, 
is another statuette of a shaman, also at the Provincial Museum of British 


Columbia at Victoria (No. 34). Itis meant to represent the Weasel spirit, 
which rests on top of the conical cap. 


; Pe Weasel spirit appears on the head of another ska'aga carved out of 
wood and painted (at the Municipal Museum of Vancouver, 1929). Іп his 


right hand the medicine-man holds the round rattle, which is an accessory 
tool of his calling (No. 35). | 


А wooden statuette of good workmanship, at 
the Provincial Museum of British Columbia, is 
ofa woman shaman. To accompany her singing 
of an incantation she is shaking in each hand a 
box or circular rattle. In her lower lip a labret 
is inserted, and an ambelan or apron is worn, on 
which is painted the face of the Bear surmounted 
by three skyils of distinction (No. 36). 


In a style quite unfamiliar for a Haida crafts- 
тап,а miniature totem pole, unpainted, presents 
a shaman as its central figure. The knowledge of 
this interesting piece was conveyed by means 
of photographs by the artist Paul Rabut, who 
speaks of the "beauty of its carving as well as its 
being a technical four de force." It was secured 
by Мг. Rabut from “the William Randolph Hearst 
collection, and the accession card stated it as being 


from the 19th century." The central third of the 18 Mel агын» T Nat. 


pole is occupied by the medicine-man who wears Mus. Canada), 
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29, Medicine-man and Grizzly Bear (Lipsett coll., Vancouver). 


30, Two medicine-men, in a round plate (McGill Univ. Mus.). 


A few drawings of medicine- 
men and their paraphernalia 
and activities were made in 
1900-1901 by Charlie Edensaw 
for Dr. J. R. Swanton, who 
published them in his Coztribu- 
tion to the Ethnology of the 
Haida (Volume V, The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. Pp. 
41, 134, Fig. 1 (16/397): De- 
scribed there as "Wood-carving 
representing a Shaman." Fig. 2 
(16/396): "Wood-carving repre- 
senting a Dancing Shaman." 
Fig. 3 (16/825): “Тор End of a 
Shaman's Baton"). 


32. Wooden statuette of medicine-man 
(Raley coll., Vancouver). چ‎ 


a crown of claws on his 
head and holds in both 
hands two rattles, en- 
larged out of propor- 
tion, but decoratively 
they represent the 
Octopus. The large 
face of a spirit Is en- 
graved in front of his 
body, and the Bear 
above his head seems 
to be his spirit-helper. 
At the top, three Frogs, 
іп а row, hang from the 
neck of а bird-like 
spirit. At the bottom, 
the strange monster, 
with an unfamiliar face 
and huge mouth, com- 
pletes the composition 
(Height, 2014"; width, 

3%”; depth, 2%”. 

Photo by Раш Rabut. 

No. 37). 


431. Medicine-men, Eagles 


(Mun. Mus., 
Vancouver). 
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33. Medicine-woman (Raley coll., Vancouver). 
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The first of the three, to the left, shows a medicine-man with his hair 
tied in a knot at the back of his head, a curved bone charm through the 
septum of his nose, the head of the Raven dangling on his chest, а round 
rattle in his right hand, and an ambelan from his waist down to his knees. 
The leather apron is decorated with a human-like face, and deer hoofs are 
suspended from the fringe to produce a rattling noise when the shaman 


34. A woman shaman (Prov. Mus., Victoria). 


moved about. 


: MM r ne 
In the centre drawing, the mystic doctor is down on 0 
knee. 


His eyes are closed as he chants an incantation. Ermine or other 
skins hang behind his head, down to his waist. The bird rattle in his hand 
is a chief's; not a medicine-man's. The drawing at the right 15 of the 
“Тор End of a Shaman's Baton” showing two medicine-men, one standing 
on the shoulders of the other. The head-gear is like a cloth or leather сар, 
from which pelts hang behind. The unknown object in the upper doctor 2 
hands looks like a whip, perhaps to drive away the evil spirits (Photo by 
М. М.С. 192951, Wo, 38), 


Another Edensaw drawing, in the Jesup group, is of a shaman in his 
grave (Photo by М.М.С. )-2551. Мо. 39), 
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The large and realistic statue of a shaman (shown in a glass case at 
Musée de l'Homme in Paris) is carved out of wood and painted black. 
It is Tsimsyan (51, 35.2). Grizzly-Bear claws are attached to the head 
band; the eyes are of copper, and the teeth are inlaid. The mystic agent 
is here chanting an incantation over a patient, as happened more com- 
monly among the up-river Tsimsyan than elsewhere on the North Pacific 
Coast (са. 33" high. Photo bv М.В. 104-7 in 1953. No. 40). 


35. Medicine-man (Mun. 
Mus., Vancouver). 


36. À woman shaman (Prov. Mus., Victoria). 
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37. Totem with 


38. Edensaw's drawings of medicine-men (Swanton's Haida). 
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40. Wooden statue of shaman (Musée de 
l'Homme, Paris). 
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THE CAREER OF A MEDICINE-MAN 
According to Isaac Tens, a Gitksan' 


Thirty years after my birth was the time when I began to be a swanassu 
(medicine-man). I went up into the hills to get fire-wood. While I was 
cutting up the wood into lengths, it grew dark towards the evening. 
Before I had finished my last stack of wood, a loud noise broke out over me, 
chu-------------- , and a large owl appeared to me. The owl took hold of me, 
caught my face, and tried to 
lift me up. I lost consciousness. 
As soon as I came back to my 
senses I realized that I had 
fallen into the snow. My head 
was coated with ice, and some 
blood was running out of my 
mouth. 


I stood up and went down 
the trail, walking very fast, 
with some wood packed on my 
back. On my way, the trees 
seemed to shake and to lean 
over me; tall trees were crawl- 
ing after me, as if they had 
been snakes. I could see them. 
Before I arrived at my father's 
home, I told my folk what had 
happened to me, as soon as I 
walked in. I was very cold and 
warmed myself before going to 
bed. There I fell into a sort of 
trance. It seems that two 
halaaits (medicine-men) were 
working over me to bring me 
back to health. But it is now 
all vague in my memory. When 
I woke up and opened my eyes, 
I thought that flies covered my 
face completely. I looked 
down, and instead of being on 
firm ground, I felt that I was 
drifting in a huge whirlpool. 41. John Larahnitz, Gitksan, Kitwanga. 
My heart was thumping fast. 


The medicine-men working over me were Keeraw’inerh (Ксеғач”- 
inerhlorhs: the sun shines out, in the morning) of the household of Lut- 
kudzius, Gyedemraldo, and Meeky. While I was in a trance, one of 


! Experiences of a swanassu or swanasku, as it was entitled when recorded from Isaac Tens, an old 
member of the Gitenmaks tribe of the Gitksan, and in 1920 a medicine-man, at Hazelton, B.C. William 
Beynon acted as interpreter. The photograph by M.B. in 1924, reproduced here (Nos, 42, 43, p. 40), is of 
Gamay:em (C. Mark) of Gitsegyuka, а Gitksan tribe. He was wearing the mask of Gurhsan, the Gambler, 
of his own Fireweed clan. i 


them told me that the time 
had arrived for me to become 
a halaait (medicine-man) like 
them. But I did not agree; so 
I took no notice of the advice. 
The affair passed away as it 
had come, without results. 


Another time, I went to my 
hunting grounds on the other 
side of the river Пеге, opposite 
Temlarham (the Good-land-of- 
vore), at the foot of Rocher- 
déboulé. Aíter I reached there, 
I caught two fishers in mv 
traps, took their pelts, and 
threw the flesh and bones away. 


42. Claude Mark, Gitksan, Gitsegyukla. | 
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Farther along I looked for а 
bear’s den amid the tall trees. 
As I glanced upwards, I saw an 
owl, at the top of a high cedar. 
І shot it, and it fell down in the 
bushes close to me. When | 
went to pick it up, it had dis- 
appeared. Not a feather was 
left; this seemed very strange. 
I walked down to the river. 
crossed over the ice, and 
returned to the village at 
Gitenmaks. Upon arriving at 
my fishing station on the point, 
I heard the noise of a crowd of 
people around the smoke-house, 
as if I were being chased away, 
pursued. I dared not look 
behind to find out what all this 
was about, but I hastened 
straight ahead. The voices 
followed in my tracks and came 
very close behind me. Then 1 
wheeled round and looked back. 
There was no one in sight, only 


1 At the junction of the Skeena and 
Buckley, rivers, at Hazelton. 

2A Paradise Lost, in Gitksan 
mythology. 


4-43, Claude Mark in an incantation. 
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trees. А trance came over me once more, and І fell down, unconscious. 
When I came to, my head was buried іп а snowbank. I got up and walked 
on the ice up the river to the village. There I met my father who had just 
come out to look for me, for he had missed me. We went back together to 
my house. Then my heart 
started to beat fast, and I 
began to tremble, just as had 
happened a while before, when 
the halaatts (medicine-men) 
were trying to fix me up. My 
flesh seemed to be boiling, and 
I could hear SU---------- 2. Му 
body was quivering. While I 
remained in this state, I began 
to sing. A chant was coming 
out of me without my being 
able to do anything to stop it. 
Many things appeared to me 
presently: huge birds and other 
animals. They were calling 
me. I saw a meskyawawderh 
(a kind of bird), and a mesqag- 
weeuk (bullhead fish). These 
were visible only to me, not to 
the others in my house. Such 
visions happen when a man is 
about to become a ha/aait; they 
occur of their own accord. The 
songs force themselves out com- 
plete without any attempt to 
compose them. But I learned 
and memorized those songs by 
repeating them. 


During the following year 
I composed more songs and 
devoted all my time to my 
new experience, without doing 
any other work. I would lie 
down in my father’s house, 
for I felt sick. Four people looked after me all the time in order to hear 


me sing my new songs, and they were not satisfied until thev had learned 
them too. 


44. Alec Kimsquit, Bella Bella. 
(Photo H. I. Smith). 


My attendants were Kaldirhgyet (Split Person), Andawlerh-semhlorhs 
pistæi (The Grouse-warms-itself-in-the-sun), Waralsawal (Crazy or idiot, 
a narhnorh or spirit), and 'Arhkawdzem-Tsetsauts (the Tsetsaut-is- 
thoughtless, also a marhnorh). They were cousins of mine; all four were, 
like me, members of the Wolf (Larhkibu) clan. All the time they kept 
watching over me. ; 
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Опе day a year later, my father summoned the halaaits (medicine-men) 
in the village to come down and act over me. The first thing they did was 
to sedarhgyxiu (to strengthen me), that is, they raised me from my couch 
and walked me round the room. Then I was really strengthened. To 
pay for their services my father distributed a great amount of property 
to all those who had assembled there to witness the event. 
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45. Massett “shamans” (old photo, Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York). 


That was the time when I became a swanassu (medicine-man). This 
was the fasting period, when one aspires to become a halaatt. I had to 
have dreams before being able to act. This period lasted a year, In 
reclusion at my father’s house, out of touch with other folk excepting the 
four attendants. 
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47. Same medicine people as in 46, with singers. 
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When later I attended a patient for the first time, оп my own, І hada 
new vision. The Ла/аай doctors were still training me, teaching me. 
For this reason I was invited to all the swazassu activities. As soon as | 
was able to go out by myself, I began to diagnose the cases by dreaming 
(wawg: sleeping, or ksewawg: dreaming), with the help of my instructors. 
I acquired charms, that is, things I would dream of: the Hogwest (snare 
for the bear), Hlorhs (the Moon), and Angohawtu (Sweat-house). And 
besides, I had also dreamed of charms: the Mink (лесіп), the Otter 
(watserh), and Canoe (mal). 


48, Gitksan drum. 


І acquired charms when I attended a patient. I used a charm (aatirh) 
and placed it over me first, then over the body of the person from whom 
I was to extract the disease or illness. It was never an actual object, but 
only one that had appeared in a dream. In a dream I once had over the 
hills, I saw a canoe (mal). Many times it appeared to me in my dreams. 


1 This is like the Canoe-People of the Haida. 
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The canoe sometimes was 
floating on the water, some- 
times on the clouds. When 
any trouble occurred anywhere, 
I was able to see my canoe in 
visions. 


My first patient was a 
woman, the wife of chief Git- 
emraldaw. Нег full name was 
Niskyaw-romral'awstlegye'ns 
(Small-wooden-box-to-gather- 
berries; the grizzly has a 
bladder like it).! She was seri- 
ously ill, had been for a long 
time, and she had been treated 
before by various halaaits in 
turn, but without avail. I was 
called in to see whether I could 
undertake to do something for 
her. So I went into her house 
and instructed the people there 
to light a fire first. As I began 
to sing over her, many people 
around me were hitting sticks 
on boards and beating skin 
drums for me. My canoe came 
to me in a dream, and there 
were many people sitting in it. 
The canoe itself was the Otter 
(walserh). 'The woman whom 
I was doctoring sat with the 
others inside this Otter canoe. 
By that time, about twentv 
other Aalaaits were present in 
the house. To them I explained 
what my vision was, and asked, 
"What shall I do? "There the 
woman is sitting in the canoe, 
and the canoe is the Otter." 


They answered, “Тгу to 
pull her out." 


I told them, ‘‘Spread the 
fre out, into two parts, and 
make a pathway between 
them." I walked up and down 
this path four times, while the 

! She was a member of the family of 


Yel, in the Fireweed phratry, in Gitenmaks 
village, 


49. Double-faced Alaska drum (Peabody 
Mus., Salem). 
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50. Tlingit medicine-man's rattle (Wash. State 
Mus., Seattle). 
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other halaaits kept singing until they were very tired. Then I went over 
to the couch on which the sick woman was lying. There was a great 
upheaval in the singing and the clapping of drums and the sticks on the 
boards. I placed my hand on her stomach and moved round her couch, 
all the while trying to draw the canoe out of her. I managed to pull it up 
very close to the surface of her chest. I grasped it, drew it out, and put 
itin my own bosom. This I did. 


52. Medicine-man’s rattle. 


53. Medicine-man’s rattle. 
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Two days later, the woman rose out of bed; she was cured. My 
prestige as a halaait gained greatly. This, because the others had failed 
to accomplish anything with her, and I had succeeded. More demands 

came to me from other parts, as 
far as the village of Gitsegyukla. 
Everything usually went well 
in my work. The fees for 
doctoring might be ten blan- 
kets, prepaid, for each patient, 
or it might be as little as 
one blanket. But if the doc- 
tored person died afterwards, 
the blankets were returned. 
The fees depended upon the 
wealth of the family calling 
for services, also upon the 
anxiety of the relatives of the 
sick person who wanted to 
urge the doctor to do his 
utmost. Should а halaait or 
swanassu refuse to doctor a 
patient, he might be suspected 
of being himself the cause of 
54. Decayed rattles; Tsimsyan (Mun. Mus., the sickness, or of the death 
Prince Rupert). should it occur. In this eventu- 
ality, the relatives would seek 

revenge and kill the one suspected. This was the hard law of the country. 


But the doctors were not known to decline any invitation to serve the 
people in need. 


Swanassu Son$s 


These songs have words with a meaning that anybody can usually 
understand. Each Aalaait may own fifteen or twenty of them. Isaac Tens 
himself possessed three groups of songs—twenty-three in all. 


First song which he used on patients is as follows: 


(First verse): “Не weakens, the spirit (apwiltu narhnorh), when I 
weaken (fsuwin apwilturhwi)." That is, '"The spirit Salmon weakens 
when I do." This song was dreamt formerly and handed down to him, 
Tens, in a dream; it formed part of a myth (adaaorh) about a Salmon, the 
chief of all the Salmon at the canyon. 

(Second verse): “Shall be cured (temalemawturh) the large village 
(weelsap), when towards it floats (‘wenhagwegyawturh) the Spirit (narh- 
410rh)." That is, “Тһе large village shall be cured when my Salmon spirit 
floats in.” 

(Third verse): "In floating (lurawrawhl), the chief Salmon (muanhi 
hawn) in the canyon (‘altsemtselaasu) under me (‘ahlaawee)."’ That ts: 
“Тһе chief of the Salmon is floating in the canyon underneath те." 
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57. Niskæ crown of carved horns and claws. 
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(Fourth verse): “Woman Robin (ksemgyilarhgyaw) has flown away with 
me (/antigyipeyigwee).’’ That is: “Тһе She Robin has flown away with 
те," This cannot be explained rationally, because it is a vision, and 
visions are not always intelligible. In my vision I dreamt that I was very 
sick, and my spirit became sick like me; it was like a human being but had 
no name. In the same dream I saw that there had been a heavy run of 
salmon headed by a large Salmon. This would bring relief to the people 
who were starving. The huge Salmon appeared to me in my vision, 
although he was way down deep in the canyon. The She Robin came to 
me, and she lifted me out of my sickness. That is how I was cured. 


Second song. "'Wahasvhala . . . iyaw yaw'ehehe." (Burthen): 


(First verse): “Will round walk (femgutkwiyay) the Grizzly (Іеруаї ns) 
a long way (шаға!) behind the sky (’andaairhlarhex).’’ That is: “Тһе 
Grizzly shall go a long way from here behind the skv.” Singing this, the 
actual words were not uttered, only the meaningless syllables of the 


burthen. But their meaning was kept in the thoughts, although they 
were not considered a secret. 


(Second verse): “Through fire (galeksemihimihl) underneath the house 
(hlakuhl wilp) these fires (Jaraluklaukhl) the ordinary people ('amgigyet)." 


58. Ambelan or dance apron (Mun. Mus., Prince Rupert). 
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That is: “Тһе halaait ог medicine-man in his vision sees the fires of the 
common people through the ground.” 


When getting ready for the songs, I fell into a trance and saw a vast 
fine territory. In the middle of it a house stood. I stepped into it, and I 
beheld my uncle Tsig- 
wee who had been a 
medicine-man (/alaait). 
He had died several 
years before. Then an- | 
other uncleappeared— ` 
Gukswawtu. Both of 
them had been equally 
famous in their day. 
The songs above are 
those I heard them 
sing. While they were 
singing, the Grizzly 
ran through the door, ее ; 
and went right round. 59. Kwakiutl dance aprons. 60. 
Then he rose into the 
air behind the clouds, describing a circle, and came 
back to the house. Each of my uncles took a rattle 
and placed it into one of my hands. That is why I 
always use two rattles in my performances. In mv 
vision I beheld many fires burning under the house. 
As soon as I walked out of the house, my trance 
ended. From then on I sang those chants just as I 
had learned them in my vision. 
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Third song: 

(First verse): “Іп held fast (Judarhdawtuth) feet 
(зеза” ее) large spring (weegwaaneks).’’ That is: “Му 
feet are held fast in the large spring.”’ 

(Second verse): “Іс is shellfish like a knife 
(nihlhagyeesta) doing it to me (Aawelaakute)." That 
is: “It is the mussle-shell that is holding my feet.” 
In the vision for this chant, I dreamt of a lake or a 
large pool, and I put my feet into it. I sank down, 
way over my knees, and I was unable to get out. 


Fourth song: heyuwaw haye . . . hayawa'nig- 
шашу... eyiwaw! (Exclamation): 

(First verse): “Тһе spirit (dizarhnawraw) of the 
bee-hives ('azde'abewaw) is shooting (angurhkurh!) 
my body (tramaw’ee).’’ That is: “Тһе bee-hives' 
spirit stings my body.” 

(Second verse): ‘‘Growing up, grandmother 
(masensts’ ects) is doing it to me ('anmwulaakute) in the 
head ((semtemris).” That is: “Grandmother is ~ 
making me grow, in my vision." It is as if she were 61, Carved canes with 
looking after a small boy. In my vision, I went mystic powers. 
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round іп a strange land which cannot Бе described. There I saw huge bee- 
hives, out of which the bees darted and stung me all over my body. The 
reason why the words “іп my head” were added on one occasion is that the 
patient then being treated had pains in the head. 


Fifth song: 


(First verse): “Where together talking (wennededalres) the mountain 
(skanis) where I walk about (тә еруеуа!)./” That is: “Тһе mountains were 
talking to each other, as I was walking about." 


(Second verse): "Where a loud noise (weenasarhtowtst) the canyon 
(tsalaasu) where into I went 
(seunlawromda'uhle')." That EE— Шырт 
is: "I went into the river where ^ 
it makes the noise of the 
canyon.” 


62. Carved canes with mystic š шли 
енемде 63. Shaman (Musée de l'Homme, Paris). 
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(Third verse): “Where steep incline (wunsa’ansuut) ту trail 
(hlarainee')." That is: “I walk about on my trail down a steep incline.” 
In my vision of this part, I was standing on the brink of the canyon, and I 
could not draw away from its edge, because behind me stood the steep 
mountain. А great noise was rising out of the canyon. I fell into the 
water, but I landed in the canoe 
that was there. I drifted in it 
further; then it rose with me E 
into the mountain. Two moun- | т 
tain peaks stood there. I 
drifted between them. These 
peaks made a noise like bells, 
and I knew that they were 
speaking to each other. Now | 
found myself on a steep incline 
on the side of one of the moun- 
tains. І made a trail down for 
myself to the bottom. 


Sixth song: 

(First verse): ‘‘Whose canoe 
(nahl maltu) where in stands 
(wenluheturh) I don't know." 
That is: "Whose canoe is it 
where I stand with a stranger?” 


(Second verse): About float- 
ing (/egyt'nigyawt) where floods - ы» 
(wenbephtal) in water ('aks)." | 
That is: “Ге floats about among 


d - 
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the whirlpools.” In my vision, г чар ә 
I was taken іп my canoe to | "М w — - 


many places, among the trees 

where I was left; but they were 

receding from under my canoe. 64. Puppet singing an incantation (Mun. Mus., 
My canoe kept floating about, Vancouver), 

on land or in the water. 
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When I am called to treat a patient, I go into something like a trance, 
and I compose a song, or I revive one for the occasion. 


As a last resort, I would use my charms (hogwest), but only when іп 
great difficulties. Then I put on a bear robe, I use а bear-claw head-dress, 
and I pass а snare (hogwest) round my neck. I suspend myself by the neck 
with it. That is, I would not actually hang by it, but I would be tied by 
this collar, and the cord would be held in hands by the people present. 
We would fall down side by side. And I would throw my weight on my 
neck. Four halaaits together are in action, one at each corner. The chief 
halaait would take water and throw it over my head. Then the four of us 
stand over the pool of water and hold a consultation among ourselves; 
this is called silin. While this happens, another halaait performs over the 
patient. After we have stepped over the pool of water, we cover ourselves 
up with a mat. If the patient is very weak, the chief doctor captures his 
spirit into his hands and blows quietly оп it to give it more breath. If 
weaker still, the Ла/аай takes a hot stone from the fire-place and holds the 
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spirit over it. Perhaps a little fat is put on the hot stone to melt. Тһе 
hands turn from one side to the other, thus feeding the sick spirit. After 
this is done, the Ла/аа sits the spirit, then places it on the patient's head. 


When a ha/aait is himself the patient, the treatment is called '*Returning- 
the-catch” or **Returning-the-man"' (gu&snugu'e), or ''Causing-the-man-to- 
recover." A cedar collar (/uirh) is placed around the neck of the sick 
medicine-man. All the other 
doctors get together and intone 
their chants. In the middle of 
their songs, they raise the sick 
man, pulling him by the /uirh 
(red cedar-bark collar). In time 
the patient may be able him- 
self to sing; that is, after he 
has fully recovered. All the 
medicine-men eventually die a 
very hard death, because thev 
are not truly human. Thev are 
bad spirits. 


Now I use a different 
method in treating my patients. 
I employ nothing but prayers 
which I have learned at the 
church. I pray like the minister 
—the Lord's Prayer. It has 
been translated into Gitksan 
by the Rev. Mr. Price of Kit- 
wanga. I have entirely given 
up the practice of the Aalaait. 
M y two children became sick— 
Philip (Piyawsu) and Магу 
(Tsigumnzaq). The folk around 
here agitated me and urged me 
to use the /a/aait over them. 
They blamed me for my refusal 
and declared that they would 
consider me responsible for their 
deaths. Sol tried to revive one 
65. Statuettes of shamans (Nat. Mus. Canada). of my old charms—the Sun or 

the Moon (hlorhs). But my 
body was altogether different from what it used to be. I was sure that I 
had lost my powers as а swanassu. I was unable to act on my children. 
Being too weak, I had to quit. Then I spent $50 on medicine-men 
(halaails) to assist me in my trial. But like me they could do nothing. 
My charms were of no use to them. So І have finally trusted my children 
to the treatment of the white man's doctor. One of the two is still sick 
at the hospital. But the other has recovered. 
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List of Medicine-Men (swanassu), all of the Gitenmaks tribe at 
Hazelton: 

(1) Alfred Tens (Nikyeten), a Frog-Raven (Larhsail). His halaait name is Тидап, 
from (һе burthen of one of his songs; that is, they call him by that name during the halaatt 
performance. ‘This practice is general. 
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66. Shaman’s statuettes (Raley coll.). 67 


(2) Spawq, chief of the Wolf clan, whose Ла!аай name is 'Naanetsee, an unintelligible 
word perhaps in the Hagwelget dialect (Déné), taken from one of his dream songs. 

(3) Sqawil, a Frog-Raven, whose medicine name, from a song, is Кзепгассер, Woman- 
of disease. 

(4) Gawaw'tu or Peter John, whose other name із Saralvin. (The author saw him, 
оп one occasion in 1920, acting іп the capacity of а swanassu and recorded in writing all 
the peculiarities of the prolonged action.) 

(5) 'Aaret, member of the Fireweed clan, whose medicine name is Ksemtsawleq, 
Woman-of-? 

(6) Yel, also а Fireweed, whose other name is Qamtsaales, ‘‘Only-Bubbling,”’ possibly 
referring to the Frog. 


(7) Kceraw'inerh, a Frog-Raven in Lutkudzeeus’ household, who has no other 
medicine name. 


There were many more medicine-men in the Gitenmaks tribe of the 
Gitksan, also quite a number in the neighbouring tribe of Kispayaks. 
. Many years ago, Kukswawtu was a medicine-man of great repute; 
likewise Kceraw'inerh (No. 7 in list above). They were the best in their 
time, up the Skeena River. They were appealed to in the last resort, 
when the sick were almost dead, after all hope of saving them had been 
abandoned. And they restored their patients to good health 
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MYSTIC MEDICINE IN REAL LIFE 


Shamanism with the co-operation of the supernatural was a traditional 
calling among the tribes of the sea-coast and the interior. Although the 
Haida in historical times were less addicted to it than the mainland tribes, 
it furnished their carvers with one of their favourite themes. To grasp 
the extent of their debt to real life activities in this sphere and to appreciate 
their powers of creative interpretation, let us now glance at their own 
backgrounds within the range of their personal 
observation! As Christianity entered their coun- 
try through the missionaries! only in the early 
1880's and some pagan elders may have yielded 
themselves reluctantly to the “new light,” the 
generation of ska’aga carvers after 1870 must have 
been imbued with experience in the ways of mystic 
doctors. In areas less accessible at the time, up 
the Skeena River for instance until 1920, the drum 
and rattle accompanying incantations survived 
much longer; they were almost constantly heard 
from a distance, autumn and winter, on the hill 
above Hazelton; and the author once was present 
(in hiding) at a swanassu doctoring action. 


Some personalities and paraphernalia from 
among neighbouring tribes may be shown here by 
means of illustrations: costumed medicine-men in 
person; instruments to mark the rhythm in 
shamanistic chants, charms, or talismans; canes 
endowed with hidden powers; crowns and neck- 
laces of claws; and ambelans or rattling aprons 
or skirts. 


68. Shaman's statuette | = š ТЕ 
(Raley coll.). Among medicine-men, real or pretending to be 


so, were the following: 

John Larahnitz, a Gitksan of Kitwanga, on the upper Skeena River, 
as photographed іп 1924 (No. 41). 

Claude Mark (Kamayzn), a member of а Fireweed clan at Gitsegyukla, 
a village above Kitwanga, on the Skeena (Моз. 42, 43). 

Alec Kimsquit, a Bella Coola, by Harlan I. Smith in 1923 (No. 44). 

Two ‘shamans, Massett," as shown in an old photograph from the 
collection of the American Museum of Natural History (Photo 
32960. No. 45). 

Gitiks or Tralarhet, a Niske chief of the Eagle clan on the lower Nass 
River, assisted by fellow tribesmen, performing a medicine Fan 
for the benefit of the camera, in 1927. The patient (the М olf chie 
Wirhz, at Arrandale, or Robert Pearl, of Gitwinlkul) lies on the 


! The Reverend W. Н. Collison. at Massett, and the Reverend Thomas Crosby, at Skidegate. 
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ground, yielding himself to the ministrations of Gitiks, while the 
others chant an incantation accompanied by drum beats. These 
are Toq (Henry Smart), a Wolf chief of Gitlarhdamks; Gitemraldo, 
of Angyedz; and Gwirhmaurh (William Foster, of the canyon of 
the Nass) (Моз. 46, 47). 


Drums and round rattles of the type used by 
Tsimsyan and other sea-coast tribes are represented 
as follows: | 

А Gitksan drum, single-faced, of moose skin 
stretched on a circular hoop of soft wood, in 
the author’s private collection (Acquired in 
1924. 25” in diameter. Photo 10340455. 
No. 48). 

Double-faced drum from Alaska (possibly 
Bering Sea), at the Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Mass. (Photos by М.В. 96-1, 96-2, 1950. 
No. 49; Specimen E 3649). 

Round rattle of a Tlingit medicine-man, sur- 
mounted bv bear-claws, carved out of wood, 
at the Washington State Museum, Seattle 
(Photos by М.В. 102593, and . . . 6-4. 
No. 50). 

A copper rattle, presumably Tlingit, apparently 
representing the Thunderbird, at the Pea- 
body Museum, Salem, Mass. (Photo by 9 Sh , 
М.В. 95-1, 1950. No. 51). “pales COH. ee 

A wooden rattle representing the Thunderbird, 


whose head is encircled in a halo, in Dr. T. Manday’s collection at 
Prince Rupert (Photo by M.B. 1939: 87426. No. 52). 


Another wooden rattle representing a human face. Tsimsyan (73182, 
1929. Мо. 53). 


Fragments of two old and decayed rattles of the Tsimsvan found in a 
burial place on Deer Passage, north of Bella Bella: beautifully 
engraved with human faces. Іп the Prince Rupert Museum collec- 
tion (87409, 87410, 1939. No. 54). 


The following are а shaman's charms, some of them secret: 


Typical bone charms of the Tsimsyan and other nations, carved and 
inlaid with abalone shell to represent the double-headed Dragon or 
Sisiutl, one of the most potent charms in a medicine bag. In the 
collection of the National Museum of Canada— VII, C, 159 and 168 
(10,1381. No. 55). 


A Tlingit medicine-man's crown of mountain-goat horns carved to 
represent spirit-helpers, at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, in the Emmons collection (E-2565. Photo by 
М.В. 1950: 107-4. No. 56). 

A о crown of carved and inlaid mountain-goat horns (87650. 

Jo. 57). 
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Ап ambelan or dance apron. From a photo at the National Museum of 
Canada (No. 88928. No. 58). 


Kwakiutl dance aprons from Fort Rupert (photos by Arthur Price 
151-1, 151-3, 1947. Моз. 59, 60). 

Carved canes endowed with mystic powers when in the hand of a 
shaman. One of the figures was said to represent a monkey; 
another, the Otter . . . presumably Haida, in the Rev. Mr. 
Collison's private collection (Left: 87472. Мо. 61). 

A collection of carved canes, presumably Tlingit, at least some of them 
shamanistic, in the Axel 
Rasmussen private col- 
lection at Wrangell, 
Alaska, in 1939 (Right: 
87618. No. 62). 

Two canes in the Raley 
collection in Vancouver. 
They may be “speaker's” 
canes (87349. Not 
shown). 


The following statuettes or 
puppets in carved wood pre- 
sumably were used as narhnorhs 
or secret charms in medicine- 
men’s bags: 


A statuette, carved out of 
wood and painted, with 
natural hair added, be- 
longs to Musée de 
l'Homme, in Paris. It 
was collected by J. G. 
Swan at Sitka, Alaska, 
in the early 18805. A 
shaman here chants an 
incantation, with his 
hands raised, palms for- 
ward—an Asiatic pos- 
ture familiar in rituals 
(15" high. Photo by 
М.В. 1953. No. 63). 

A puppet, part wood and 
part cloth апа cedar- 
bark, shown singing an 
incantation, holding a 
round rattle in his right 
hand and wearing a 
crown of claws on his head 
(87263, 87264. Vancouver 

70. Corpse-like statuette (British Museum), City Museum. No. 64). 
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71A. Shamanistic statuette (British Museum). 71D. 


—————— À PT] 2€ s 


Two wooden statuettes of 
shamans chanting an in- 
cantation. National 
Museum of Canada 
(73188. Хо. 65). 

Four statuettes of carved 
wood, presumably 
shamanistic, in the Rev. 
G. H. Raley’s private 
collection at the City 
Hall, Vancouver, in 
1947 (102508, 102507, 
102572, 102571. Nos. 
66, 67, 68, 69). 


A number of wood carvings 
at the British Museum, Lon- 
don, had mystic efficiency when 
used by shamans among the 
Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimsyan 


12. Medicine-man's rattles. Barbed 


harpoon (British Museum). —- 


of the North Pacific Coast. 
They are the following: 


A corpse-like statuette 


whose legs run through 
the fringe of an ambelan. 
This piece closely re- 
sembles a drawing by 
Charlie Edensaw, of 
Massett, for John R. 
Swanton, which is repro- 
duced here (Cf. No. 39). 
The museum label ex- 
plaining it is: “Наа 
medicine man. This man 
was lost in the woods. 
He fell and broke both 
legs, was found as repre- 
sented here, starved to 
death." No. 2589. С 26, 
hair braid broken off. 
(1944/AM 2) AM. N.W. 
Coast. 20” long. Haida 
25/7/1932 (Photo by 
M.B., 1953. No. 70). 


4-73, Rattle (British Museum). 


Statuette of a man with 
tattoo-marks on the left 
cheek, holding a dagger 
in his left hand. His 
head-gear represents an 
unidentified monster 
from which he got his 
mystic powers; a human 
head with long horse 
hair is at the lower end. 
The figure is painted 
red and black and is 
shellacked (13" high. 
210. “Е. Sandeman, 
Esq. 18.V.77." Photo 
Бу М.В. 55-3, 4, 1953. 


No. 71А and В). 74. Менаше rattles from Sitka (British 
Museum). 


A shaman’s rattle-like 
whistle, unfinished, in 
the form of a human 
head with mouth open 
like a funnel; the eyes 
are closed. The other 
is a rattle decorated 
with a human head; 
the tongue protrudes, 
and between the animal- 
like ears is а small 
animal head. А har- 
poon head stands be- 
tween the whistle and 
the rattle. A Mon- 
golian hat with seven 
cylinders covers a 
human head. The 
barbed part of the har- 
poon is made from whale 
bone. (Rattle with 
tongue: 13". 1221/813/- 
1949/AM 26/66. Un- 
finished rattle: ‘‘Christy 
Fund 13 Dec. 1892.” 
5933. Harpoon: 26” 
high. 6804. Com... | 
collection. 63. 2.5.70, | 

| Photo by М.В. 72-1, . 
| 1953. Мо. 72). 


A rattle in the form of a 


! 
human head, a Frog | ER? | ЧАР 


coming out 0 f the mouth 75. A rattle from North Pacific coast (Musée de 
(the Frog is a charm). l'Homme, Paris). 
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1116" x 7". 1939. 4-9. Lonsdale collection. 1890. Photo by M.B., 
72-7, 1953. No. 73). 

A small round rattle with a human face engraved on both sides (9" high. 
"Used by a sorcerer medicine-man. Sitka, Alaska." 814. 1949/- 
AM/22/65. Photo by М.В. 72-4, 5. Мо. 74). 

A round rattle, from the North Pacific Coast, at Musée de ГНопіте, 
Paris (Photo by М.В. 101-3, 1953. No. 75). 

Two handles of drum-sticks carved out of whale’s teeth. The British 
Museum label of the lower specimen reads: ''Carved ivory drum- 

stick head, inlaid with 

haliotis shell. Used bv 

a shaman. Head of 

the Raven with human 

figure in its beak. Haida, 

Queen Charlotte Island. 

pope ОШ 5-221287 

(334" high. Photo by 

M.B. 89-7, 8, 1953. 

No. 76). 


A small double-headed skin 
drum for а shaman; 
round, with two bone 
pendants to one side, 
and rattling materials 
inside (8" diameter). 
Double-headed Dragon 
76. Carved handles of shaman's drum-sticks (7V$") bone charm with 
(British Museum). abalone inset eves 
(1939/AM. 11/1) A 
carved wood and aba- 
lone charm, with a pipe 
bowl, representing an 
animal with a large 
mouth. On it a tiny 
man lies down, repre- 
senting Nanasemgyet 
on the back of the Whale 
(1949. AM 22/114/795). 
A bear's carved tooth 
charm represents the 
single-headed Dragon 
(316" long. 1949/AM 
22/40. 797). Tiny bone 
or ivory charm герге- 
sents the Raven and | 
his Son (21%, British x 
Museum, London, | 


й 1 , lV . . 72-8, 
77. Double-headed shaman's drum; carved bone 100 p> ut B 
charms (British Museum). 1953. о. 77). 
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SHAMANISM AND WITCHCRAFT 


Shamanism and Witchcraft. By John R. Swanton: Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition. Edited by Franz Boas, 1905-1909. Memoir of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. Vol. У: I.—Contri- 
butions to the Ethnology of the Haida. Ву... Pp. 38-43. 


Extracts: 


There was no priesthood among the Haida distinct from the shamans, 
except that town chiefs exercised the power of making those supernatural 
beings presiding over the secret society "соте through’’ novices. 


An idea of the form that shamanism took may be better obtained from 
shamans’ stories than from any description. Nevertheless І will briefly 
summarize the more important points. 


A shaman was one who had power from some supernatural being 
(sgana) who “роввеввеа” him, or who chose him as the medium through 
which to make his existence felt in the world of men. When the spirit was 
present, the shaman’s own identity was practically abolished. For the 
time he himself was the supernatural being. So the shaman must dress 
as the spirit directed and must speak in the spirit’s own language when the 
spirit was present. Thus, if the supernatural being were from the Tlingit 
country, as was often the case, the shaman would speak Tlingit, although 
in his uninspired moments he might be totally ignorant of the language. 
After he had become the mouthpiece of a spirit, a shaman ceased to be 
called by his own name and was known by that of the spirit only. Thus a 
shaman belonging to the Rosespit-People, who is buried on Image Point, 
near Skidegate, was called Linagit Tla, which are Tlingit words said to 
mean ‘‘mother of the people." . . . If a shaman changed his spirit, he 
changed his name. 


The calling of a shaman was generally hereditary in his family, the 
order being usually from maternal uncle to nephew. Before he died he 
revealed his spirit to his successor, who might start with a comparatively 
feeble spirit and acquire stronger and stronger ones. The principal 
classes of supernatural beings who spoke through shamans were the Canoe- 
People, the Ocean-People, the Forest-People, and the Above-People. 
Spirits would come down from the Tlingit country and look around a village 
to find “опе who was clean," through whom they would act. To become 
clean," a man had to abstain from food for a long time. А Tlingit spirit 
once came down, and, looking through the smoke-hole of a house, found a 
youth lying almost dead; but he was so ‘‘clean” that he looked transparent, 
"like glass." So the spirit entered him. When the Above-People spoke 
through a man, the man used the Tlingit language; when his spirit was the 
Moon, he spoke Tsimshian; when he was inspired by Wigit, he spoke 
Bella Bella. It is said that shamans were never inspired by Power-of- 
the-Shining-Heavens. Supernatural-One-upon-whom-it-thunders did not 
always deal fairly by those he spoke through. Sometimes he persuaded 
the shaman that he was receiving his power from some other source. 
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Thus Tcixi, a noted shaman of recent times belonging to the Slaves of 
Ninstints, once believed he got his power from the Sun, and again he 
thought it came from the Moon, but they found it only came from Super- 
natural-One-upon-whom-it-thunders. When this fact was discovered, a 
shaman’s reputation was destroyed. 


In addition to the shamans’ stories taken down in Haida, I obtained 
one or two of the same character in English. The last two show how 
Christian ideas affected established religious notions (p. 40). 


The dress of a shaman differed somewhat in accordance with the kind 
of spirit speaking through him. Usually he wore a dancing-blanket (in 
Haida, Naarhin; i.e. a “Chilkat blanket”), carried an oval rattle, and 
had a number of bone ‘‘head-scratchers’”’ hung around his neck. His hair 
was allowed to grow long, and it was never combed or cleaned. Sometimes 
he wore a bone stuck through it; sometimes he wore a cap slanting upon 
either side to a ridge at the top; at other times he wore a circular fillet. 
He always wore a long bone through the septum of his nose. Sometimes, 
when he got his power from one of the Ocean-People, the shaman put two 
flicker-feathers into his head-dress. He carried a short piece of board 
upon which he beat time with a short baton and had a carved hollow bone 
through which he carried on his spiritual combats and blew away disease. 
The latter was also the method of treatment of Tlingit shamans. Generally 
he had an assistant to beat a large wooden drum for him, which was hung 
up for the purpose in the sick man’s house. Figures 1 and 2 are from 
models of shamans in the collection of the Museum, and Figure 3 represents 
the head of a shaman’s baton, with two shamans carved upon it [Not 
reproduced here]. 


The cause of disease was uniformly some supernatural object, or some 
natural object supernaturally placed in the disordered part. Pursuant to 
the adage that it is a poor rule that does not work both ways, we find that 
diseases in the supernatural beings may be caused by natural objects 
invisible to them. These are plainly seen by shamans from among men. 
Every war-party had to be accompanied by a shaman, whose duty it was to 
find a propitious time for making an attack, etc., but especially to war with 
and kill the souls of the enemy. Then the death of their natural bodies 
was certain. As among the Tlingit, shamans of the northern Haida used 
to cut off the corners of land-otters’ tongues and catch the blood on bundles 
of twigs, but I did not hear of this custom at Skidegate. 


Some people “almost became shamans.” They went through some 
remarkable mental experience which almost resulted in possession. A man 
who had passed through one of these experiences said that during it he “‘felt 
good, better than he had ever felt in his life before," апа he saw a number 
of shamans standing in the sea around a big crab which they were trying 
to throw upon him. If they had succeeded, he would have become a 
shaman, and he was much afraid they would succeed. 


Whether a man were a shaman or not, he could increase his physical 
power, or obtain property, success in such things as hunting, fishing, and 
war, by his abstinence from food and drink, by remaining away from his 
wife, bathing in the sea, taking sweat-baths, etc. He would drink warmed 
salt water . . . and take fresh water afterwards, when all the contents ої 
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his stomach were ejected, leaving him so much the “cleaner.” ‘‘Keeping 
run of the days” was another important point: i.e., waiting for a definite 
number of days between the observance of the regulations. Sometimes 
these fasts were followed by experiences of a supernatural character, 
sometimes not (p. 41). 


A witch was called by the same name ав the screech-owl (5//ао), but 
I did not learn that the resemblance was anything more than accidental. 
Any one might become a wizard if he possessed himself of the proper for- 
mulas. It was not a power exercised only by the shamans. One became 
a wizard because there were mice inside of him. Of these there might be 
as many as ten, and when they were expelled—as they might be by some 
Íriend—the last to come out was a white one. These wizards operated in 
the usual wav, bv obtaining possession of some article of clothing or some 
fragment of the victim's own person. For instance, if a wizard secured the 
spittle from any one, he could give him sore throat. When a man was 
believed to have been bewitched and became very ill, the shaman, as a last 
resort, took a live mouse and repeated the names of all in the town before it, 
even to the children. When he mentioned the right name, the mouse 
would let him know by some movement of its head. This was told me 
at Skidegate (p. 42). 


One who foretold events, such as the drifting ashore of a whale, was 
called ania. 


TALES OF MEDICINE-MEN 


The Making of a Shaman, according to Sam Bennet, a Tsimsyan. 


(Recorded by William Beynon from Sam Bennet, Neespins, chief of a 
Gispewudwade in the Gisparhlots tribe of the Tsimsyan.) 


There were many forms ої halaeit (power), but that of a medicine-man 
who went about curing people was the most important. While many 
claimed to have this power, only a few really had it. This power came 
unexpectedly. Whomever this power struck became very ill and would be 
near death. Не [or she] would go into many trances and have visions in 
which the different [spirit] aides appeared that the new medicine-man 
would have. His songs and amulets would be shown to him in a vision. 
These he would use henceforth as his own. 


There was a young prince at Metlakatla who with his four companions 
began to play at being shuwansk [or medicine-man]. The young prince 
pretended that he was a haleit апа he used a clam shell with pebbles 
inside asa rattle. Не made himself a crown out of a piece of cedar matting 
and an apron (ambelan) from the same bark. Then he fell back as if ina 
trance and became unconscious. The four companions were afraid to tell 
the others what had happened, as it was forbidden for anyone to imitate 
in play a medicine haleit. So they took the prince to a small hut they 
had built, where they often camped out for nights at a time. As they 
had some provisions there, they could stay for several days. Their friend 
was very ill and in a trance; he spoke in a strange language, as if to some 
invisible person whom they could not see. After the second day the 
Prince seemed quite recovered and was able to move about. He said to 
his companions, “І am now very different. In my visions I learned I 
would be a shaman [ha/zit] and that I would be helped by a supernatural 
crane. I feel now that I have a strange power.” He had a cut in one of 
his fingers, so one of his friends advised him, "Тгу your powers on yourself. 
See if you can cure the cut in your hand.” So the young Prince in fun 
began to sing the song that had come to him in his visions. Then he 
rubbed his cut finger and sang another song that had come to him in his 
visions. Then he rubbed his cut finger and sang another song. Afterwards 
he and his friends ate food. When they had finished eating, one of them 
looked at his hand and behold! the cut finger was healed. ‘‘You are a 
haleit, you have healed your own cut finger.” Again the Prince said, 
"i cannot explain to you how I feel, but I know that I am a different 
person. 


They now made ready to return to their homes. Upon reaching down 
to the edge of the water, they saw a huge crane standing at the water's edge. 
As they drew near, the crane flew up and excreted something shiny. They 
went to the spot where the crane had stood. There they found a shiny 
crystal. “Тіп,” said the Prince, picking up the crystal, “was the crane 
I saw in my visions. The crane told me that it would give me a crystal 
for an amulet.” 
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The next day the young Prince and his four companions went out ina 
canoe to spear crabs. The young man knowing that he was a halait 
wondered if his charm was also supernatural. Taking the crystal as he 
saw a goose іп the distance, he addressed it saying, “Со at once, you 
supernatural being (zarhzorh) and strike that goose down.” The crystal 
darted from his hand and struck down the goose in its flight. They 
paddled over to where the dead goose lay and picked it up. The Prince 
hid his supernatural crystal, now being aware that he had great power. 


His friends then continued to spear crabs a short distance from the shore. 
Soon they saw a man walking down to the water’s edge and recognized him 
asachief. One of them said to the Prince, “Тгу your powers on this man. 
Should he become ill, you can cure him.” So the young Prince took his 
crystal and said, “Со and hit that man’s foot so he may not be able to 
walk, and I will be able to cure Біт." The crystal flew from his hand and 
struck the man’s foot. The man fell and cried in agony, “І have hurt my 
foot. Come and help me rise.” The young men went to his help and 
brought him into his house. He was suffering great pain. The medicine- 
man called but could find no injury nor did any good. One of the young 
men told his aunt, a member of the injured chief’s household, ‘‘We know a 
young chief who can relieve the injured leg of the chief. Why not call him 
іп?” The woman went to the house and said, “А young Prince who is ту 
nephew thinks he may cure the chief. He has cured a number of people 
from injuries. Now that all the haleits can do nothing, perhaps he may 
succeed." | 


“Bring him in and should he cure our chief, he will Бе well compensated.” 
One of the injured chief’s headmen (lekarhkiget) approached the young 
Prince and said, “Prince, my master has heard of your ability and sends 
for you. He has been ill for a long while and no one has been able to 
find the cause of his pain. Many haleits have been called in from all 
over, but none have helped him. Hearing of you, һе has hopes you may 
cure him, for he has suffered a long while.” “I will ро,” answered the 
Prince, “but first I must gather my assistants, then we will go to your 
master’s house.” The young man took his apron which he now had made 
of moose hide and frilled with deer hoofs and puffin bills. He put ona 
crown of bear claws and his rattle shaped as a crane. Не concealed the 
crystal, so that no one could see it. Then he proceeded to the injured 
chief’s lodge. Не said to his companions, “Spread the mat over him. 
Two of you stand at his head, and two at his feet.” Then he wore his 
head-dress and apron and waved his crane rattle over the injured man. 
He began to dance and sing his halzit song calling upon the crane to come 
to him. Then he put his hand which held the crystal near the injured man's 
foot and said, "Relieve the injured foot, but do not cure it completely." 
At once the chief felt relieved of the pain. The young Prince and his four 
companions went out, but in a few days the headman of the injured chief 
came again, asking, “Prince, great halzeit, my master felt relieved when you 
tended him. But now he feels the pains again and wishes you to cure him." 


“Со, I will call my companions to help me." He called in his assistants 
who were his halæit attendants, and said to them, “To-day, we will go to 
the chief's house, and this time we will cure him for good. Then my 
powers will be made known to all." So they went to the injured chief's 
house and came near him where he lay. The Prince, wearing his outht, 
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covered the sick chief with the cedar-bark mat and began dancing around 
him. Не raised his hand, in which was concealed the crystal charm, and 
speaking to it in thought, said, ‘‘Cure the injured foot, so the chief may 
get up at once fully cured.”’ 


Cupping his hand over the injured foot, he withdrew it. Then he 
went to the fireplace, looked up into the smoke hole and blew through his 
cupped hand as if blowing an object from it. He turned to the injured 
chief and said, ‘‘You are now cured. Arise from your sleeping place and 
walk about.” Тһе chief got up. He was completely cured. He gave a 
large compensation to the halzit Prince, who was now beginning to be 
known as a great power. He would send out his supernatural crystal to 
cause an injury to some distant person. On his or her becoming ill, the 
different halæits were called in but were unable to find what was the 
trouble. Then the young Prince was called in and he would cure the 
injured person. His fame was known all over and вооп the outside tribes 
and villages began calling him in. As well as becoming famous and much 
sought after he grew wealthy. His companions also grew wealthy, since 
they were his attendants and they were also compensated. 


At the next village, a great chief had a beautiful daughter who was 
much in demand by many suitors. The fame of her beauty had gone to all 
the distant foreign villages, and suitors came. But her father would not 
allow their marriage. All had been turned down when the young Prince 
went to his mother, saying, “I will take much wealth with me and go and 
ask the chief for his daughter to marry me.” His mother was afraid and 
said, ''You know that the great chief has refused all those who have come 
for his daughter, yet they were great chiefs. Now І am certain he will 
give the same answer to your request. You should forget the Princess 
and look for another who will listen to your voice." But the Prince was 
firm and said, "Ат I not as great as he, that he should not listen to me?" 
The mother then gathered together moose hides and fur robes, and putting 
these all in a large box she summoned slaves saying, “Follow me with the 
box, and when we go into the chief's house which I intend to visit, place 
the box in front of the chief. Then I will speak." So they set out, and 
when they came to the great chief's house, they entered, and the woman 
was followed by the slave who placed the box in front of the chief. As 
he was a relative of the woman, she came to him and said at once, “Му 
brother, I have come to you and place these humble gifts in front of vou, 
so that you may listen to me and have pity for my humble request. Fora 
long while my son has wanted to take your daughter to be his wife, but 
always have I discouraged him knowing how you felt to your daughter, but 
he urged me to come. So now great chief my brother, I place my humble 
plea before you. When you have considered it, vou will let me know." 
The great chief did not say anything for a long while, then he finally 
answered, “І have heard you, and I will think this over." That was all 
he said. The mother then went out and returned to her son. She said, 
"I have told the chief what you asked for, and he says he will think it over. 
So now we must await his reply.” 


After many days of waiting, finally there came one of the great chief's 
slaves carrying the large box of offerings which the young Prince had sent 
over. This was to signify that the chief had refused the young Prince's 
proposal. 'The Prince was very sad and went up into the hills followed by 
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his four companions. After they had stayed there for some time, one of 
his companions said, ‘‘Use your supernatural powers and make the Princess 
ill. Then only you can cure her, and for curing her you may demand her 
as your wife." The young Prince thought over what the companion had 
said, and then he spoke, “We will go to the great chief's village and watch 
our chance on seeing the Princess. I will use my powers on her and cause 
her to be ill, then I will be the only one that may cure her. I will attend 
her only if the great chief will let me take her to be my wife." 


The Prince and his companions went to the village of the great chief, 
and there they awaited the appearance of the Princess. At the end of 
each day, the Princess would walk out of her father’s house, accompanied 
by chosen companions who attended her. She would go some distance 
from the village, to relieve herself, and then return to her father's house. 
She was never alone. The young Prince who watched the Princess from 
his hiding place, took his supernatural crystal and said, “Со and inflict 
an injury upon the Princess' foot." The crystal flew from the hands of 
the Prince and immediately the Princess fell to the ground with great 
agony, crying out, “Something has hurt my foot, I cannot use it." She 
Was in great pain, and they carried her into her father's house. The 
attendants said, ‘‘The Princess’ foot has been injured, and nobody knows 
how she was hurt. She was walking in our midst when she suddenly cried 
out, ‘My foot is injured,’ and then she fell to the ground." The father 
immediately sent his headman for the tribal halzit, who came, but after 
he had worked on her for a long while he gave it up, unable as he was to 
know what was wrong. Then the great chief called in halaeits from all the 
other tribes, and these could do no good. Then one of the great chiefs 
said, “Why not call Sqe'nu; he has made some very wonderful cures, and he 
is becoming great." The head chief had thought of him, but he was 
embarrassed as he had refused his offer of marriage to his daughter. His 
daughter was very ill and moaning as in great pain. The chief finally said 
to his headman. “Take much wealth and go to the halait Prince. Tell 
him I want him to cure my daughter. For this I will give him much 
wealth.” 


The messenger went to the young Prince and, laying the presents in 
front of him, spoke, “My master is greatly concerned about his daughter. 
She has been ill a long while, and he thinks that only you, great halæit, 
may cure her. He will give you much wealth.” The young Prince did not 
answer for a long while, then he said, “I will think about it." The mes- 
sengers returned to the chief, and the spokesman said, “We have seen the 
great halæit, but he hardly noticed us. Finally he said, ‘I will think 
about it.' " The Princess was now getting weaker and the great chief, 
her father, knew that the only one who could cure her was the young 
halæit. So he called his headmen, “Со again to the young halæit, and 
take more wealth with you. Urge him to come and attend my daughter 
who is now very ill. Ask him to come at once.” So again the messengers 
went to the house of the young Prince and said, “Ргіпсе great halæit, my 
master has sent me again to urge you to come, as his daughter is now very 
ill. Не will give you much wealth.” The young man listened, and for a 
long while he did not speak; he did not even look at the gifts that were 
brought in, and the tribesman of the great chief saw that the other presents 
he brought in the first time he came were still in the same place; he had 
not even touched them. Then after a long while, the young Prince said, 
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"I will think about it." That was all he said, and the messenger returned 
and said to the great chief, “The Prince hardly spoke to us, and he did not 
appear as if he were concerned. He told us he would think it over, but 
he would not say whether he was coming.” The young woman was 
growing weaker, and her father who loved her very much was becoming 
more aggrieved and anxious. He knew that he had brought about the 
Prince’s anger by refusing him when he wanted to marry his daughter. 
She was now ill, and he was very sad. Then his wife spoke to him saying, 
“There is nothing more you can offer the Prince. Send your messengers 
over to him and tell him if he cures our daughter he can take her as his wife.” 
The great chief sat for a long while by his sick daughter, and he saw she 
was getting very weak, so finally he called to his headman, “Со at once 
to the young Prince and tell him to come. If he cures her, he may marry 
her." 


Now this is what the young Prince had been waiting for, and as soon as 
the messengers were sent for, he felt and knew they were coming. So he 
told his four companions, ‘‘The great chief is sending his messenger to me, 
and he will now let me marry his daughter. So we shall be ready to go as 
soon as the messenger comes and tells me the wishes of the great chief.” 
Soon the headmen came into the Prince's house and addressed him, '' Prince, 
my master is now very worried about his only daughter, who is very weak. 
He has told us to ask you to come at once and cure her. Should vou cure 
her, then you may take her as your wife. He knows that only you have 
great halaeit powers, so he asks that you hurry." The young Prince sat 
for a while and then said, “I hear your voice oh wise man, апа І recognize 
you. Tell your master I will come at once." The messenger hurried to 
the great chief, saying, “Тһе halzit, the young Prince, is coming at once 
to сиге the Princess." The great chief and his wife were pleased, and soon 
they saw a canoe approaching. The young Prince with his companions 
came to the great chief's house and was greeted by the spokesman, ''Here, 
great halzeit, at the rear of the house the great chief my master has awaited 
your coming, because he expects you to cure his daughter, who is very 
weak.” 


So the young Prince went to the couch where the Princess was lying, 
and covered her with his cedar mat. Then wearing all his dancing para- 
phernalia, he began dancing and singing about where the Princess lay. 
He took the crystal and rubbed the Princess’ injured leg, and soon the 
young woman had no more pain. She was cured almost at once, and able 
to sit up. When she was well, the great chief said to the young Prince, 
“Now, my son-in-law, you will stay here, and you shall take my daughter 
as your wife, and your companions shall stay here also." The voung 
Prince now took the Princess as his wife, and his companions stayed 
with him. 

There now came upon the country a great famine and food grew scarce. 
Many people were dying of starvation. So one morning the young Prince 
said to his companions, “To-morrow, we will go and hunt seals. Get the 
large canoe of my father-in-law ready, and we will go very early while it is 
still dusk.” The Prince’s companions went for the chief’s large canoe and 
brought it below the chief's house, so they would be ready to go just before 
daylight. Тһе Prince took his crystal and carried it in a small bag and 
hung it about his neck. Next morning before daybreak, he set out with 
his companions and headed out to sea. They had not gone far when they 
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saw a seal swimming some distance away. The Prince then took his 
supernatural crystal and pointed it at the swimming seal and said, "Со 
and kill that seal, you supernatural being.” The crystal flew out of the 
Prince’s hand, and the seal lay on his back dead; they paddled over and 
pulled it into the canoe. Soon they saw another seal and killed it in the 
same manner. This they did all day and soon had a canoe load, and then 
returned to the village of his father-in-law. When they landed, the Prince 
came in and said to his father-in-law, “Your canoe is full of seals. Tell 
your slaves to bring them up and prepare them for food.” Every day the 
young Prince went out and brought in a load of seals, and soon his father-in- 
law’s house was full of seal meat. The next day, the Prince said to his 
companions, "ХУе will now go after sea lions." Next day they went out 
and, as they had done with seals, they soon filled the canoe with sea lions 
and had a large quantity of sea-lion meat. Then the young Prince said, 
“To-morrow, we shall go after whales." Early the next day, the Prince 
and his four companions set out. Soon they saw a whale swimming in 
the distance. Then the Prince took his supernatural crystal and said, 
"Со and kill the whale, supernatural one.” At once the crystal flew out 
of the young man’s hand and struck the whale and killed її. The Prince 
and his companions went to it and towed it to their village. When they 
landed, there was great rejoicing among the people, who held the flesh of 
the whale as the greatest delicacy. The great chief was very proud of his 
son-in-law and now, at a time when the people of the other tribes were 
starving, he had plenty, and he began to trade with the other tribes. Thus 
he became very wealthy. Soon the Prince went back to his own village, 
taking his wife with him, and his fame as а halæit was known to all distant 
tribes who came to him for help. 


One night as he sat by his sleeping place, he called his four companions, 
who were his aides; they went with him wherever he was called. Не said 
to them, “Ас the middle of the night when all the people of the village will 
be asleep, there will be a canoe with strange people come to get me. Their 
chief is in great agony and nearly dead. That is why they come. You 
shall be prepared, and we will go with them at once.” When all in the 
village were asleep, the four companions and the Prince heard voices at the 
water's edge, saying, “This is the place, this is where he lives, come, we 
wil find him!" Тһе Prince’s companions saw these strange men coming 
up towards the Prince's house. They entered right in and without waiting 
began addressing the Prince, ‘‘Chief, great haleit, we have come to you to 
ask your aid, to use your great power to cure our chief who now lies nearly 
dead at the village. We know that only you can cure him, as only you area 
great halzit. We are ready to take you and your aides to where he is Ш, 
and he expects you." The young Prince went at once and gathered together 
his dancing outfit, and his companions went with him on to the strange 
looking canoe. 


Soon they were travelling at a tremendous speed, yet those in the canoe 
were hardly paddling. The Prince had cautioned one of his companions to 
bring along his urinal in case they would need it. Soon they landed on a 
beach and it was dusk, but the young Prince guessed that it was an island 
away out to sea, unknown to anyone. The Prince's companion saw that 
there were many drifted logs on the beach, and there was no house. The 
steersman of the canoe, who was the spokesman, said to the Prince, “Соте, 
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follow me, I will lead you to where our master lays ill. Many halzits 
have come, but none have done him any good, and he is now much weaker." 
The young Prince was led to where the ailing chief was, and as they entered 
a voice at the rear called out, “Did you get the great halæit? Did you 
bring him as our master needs him now?" “Не is here," replied the 
spokesman. So the Prince was led to where the sick man lay. The Prince 
then put on his dancing outfit, as also did his four companions. The young 
halæit went into a trance, and his aide the Crane came to him and said, “А 
rival chief in another village is killing this great chief. He has made an 
image of the sick chief, and into this image he is putting an arrow point into 
the middle of his back. Every day he shoves the arrow point further, and 
this is causing the chief to become weaker. When the arrow strikes the 
backbone of the image, then the chief will die. First you must send the 
chief's tribesman with gifts to this chief who is causing the illness of the 
sick chief, and they will say to this chief, 'M y master wants you to stop 
annoying біт." That was all the messenger said, but this chief who was 
causing the illness of his rival chief knew what they meant. 


The messenger returned, and the Prince knew that this rival chief would 
not do anything for a long while. So he again danced about the sick 
chief and then he went into a trance. Again his aide the Crane came to 
him in his visions and told him, ''Send your supernatural crystal to get 
the image of the sick chief." The ailing chief was now feeling somewhat 
better, but was still very weak. The young haleit now awaited the 
return of his supernatural crystal, and the next night after the crystal had 
gone, it returned to where he was sleeping, together with the image of the 
sick chief. When the halait saw this, he took it and went to his com- 
panions. Putting on his dancing paraphernalia, he set the small image 
on the floor and began dancing about it. Then he spoke to his crystal, 
"Pull out the arrow point from the image!" The crystal did this while 
the young halæit was dancing and waving his rattle, and his companions 
were also singing his halzit songs. Just as soon as the crystal had extracted 
the arrow point from the image, the chief lying on his sleeping place felt 
relieved and arose from where he lay; he was better and well again. The 
haleit then went to the chief, and cupping his hands over the part of his 
body in which he felt the pain, the young halait seemed to extract some 
thing from the chief's body, and then went under the smoke-hole and 
blew through his cupped hand as if blowing at something. Не blew it 
through the smoke hole. The people in the house heard something fall on 
the roof. Then the young halzit told one of his companions, “Со and 
see what fell on the roof." The man went and climbed up on top of the 
house, and then he came down and into the house to the chief who was 
now well. Не said, ‘‘This is what I found; it is an arrow point." Now 
the man was cured, and the rival chief who had tried to overcome him now 
became ill, his evil influences retaliating on himself. He became very weak 
and died from the defeat of his own influences, which were turned by the 
young halæit. 


The young Prince began looking about this island which was way out to 
sea. He saw that the logs which were lying on the beach and which the 
great chief had used as firewood, were seals. No canoe was to be seen, 
and there were no trees on this island, and the chief's house and his tribes- 
men were underground. Не knew that the chief who had been ill was the 
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chief of the Bagwes; these were supernatural people, but were very 
dangerous. They went about influencing people, and they became crazy 
and then died. In order to overcome their supernatural power, the young 
halzit and his companions used to bathe themselves every morning with 
urine and they kept their urine vessel by them at all times. Now the 
Begwes chief was well, and he called his people together and said, “I am 
now going to compensate this great halæit. Are you people just going to 
watch, or are you going to satisfy the feelings of this great halzeit апа his 
companions?" Then his tribesmen went out and soon returned each with 
his own offering. Some brought robes of sea otter, fur seals and hides, 
and all brought valuable gifts. These they piled in front of the chief, who 
then called the young Prince and his companions, “І am happy that you 
responded to my call and that you have overcome my enemy. These 
gifts I give you are poor compensation for what you have done. But one 
thing I will give you in addition to the powers you have now and that is 
you will be able to prophesy the future and thus protect your people. You 
will be the greatest halait among your people. Your aides will prosper 
in wealth and power. When you want to return to your village, I will 
send you Басі.” The Prince now had much wealth, more than would 
fill his canoe, and the Prince wanted to return to his village. So he sent 
one of his companions to the chief and said, ‘‘My master wants to return 
to his village, great chief." The chief Bagwes never spoke for а long 
while and then he said, ‘To-morrow morning, just before daybreak, my 
canoe will land below on the beach, and you will be home before night.” 


Next morning while it was still dark, the slaves in the house began 
packing down the belongings of the young halait and his companions. 
The canoe really seemed as if it were a living being; it seemed to move 
about without any paddling, and when it pulled away from the shore, the 
Prince saw that it was a huge whale. Just before dark, the whale canoe 
carrying the young Prince landed below the Prince’s village, and the slaves 
that were with him began packing all of the goods that had been given him 
and his four companions in front of his house. As fast as these were laid 
on the ground, they began to increase in size until there was a huge pile 
and quantity of goods. Then the canoe disappeared and went away. The 
young halzit went into his house. Things seemed different, and while he 
had counted that they were away only six days, they had been away six 
years. 


The young Prince now gave a great 'Zyzok. At this feast he assumed 
his name of Sge’nu, a Gitwalgiyots, Gispewudwada. He had become a great 
halzit, and was very wealthy. His fame was known all over, and people 
came from everywhere to get his services. 


*Medicine-Woman ої Sickness," among the Gitksan 


(Recorded by William Beynon from Robert Wilson, a Gitksan of 
Kispayaks, on the Upper Skeena River, in 1952.) 


Many times the medicine-men (swansk halait) of the Gitksan tribes have 
overcome great epidemics. One of them in particular in the Kispayaks 
village was looked upon as a wonderful doctor during the influenza epidemic 
in 1918, which raged in all the Upper Skeena River villages, and many 
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people were dying. Kitwinkool and the Nass River villages were also 
suffering. Many of the natives there died from lack of medical aid. No 
attention was given the more remote villages. The people looked for 
whatever relief they could get; many who had adopted the Christian faith 
went back to the medicine-men іп an effort to recover. Even the Indian 
doctors were unable to do much so that all the notable swansks gathered 
together at Kitwanga and met in secret to endeavour to find out what to do. 
Among these was Nooks, the foremost doctor of Kispayaks. He was 
considered a great swansk in his own village and in others, and he was the 
oldest in his calling. Assisted by many aides, he sat in this gathering 
of his fellows and listened to what they had to suggest. Then he said, 
“Now send for my nephew Horhpegwetk, who belongs to the Gitzontk 
secret group of carvers. I must confer with him. After that I may be 
able to show you all how we may combat this epidemic; he is the only one 
who can help me." A messenger was sent for Horhpegwetk with the 
message. ‘‘I want you to carve an effigy of a woman, a small one, an arm 
in length. Do this in utmost secrecy. When it is finished, come with it 
to me.” Nooks then went into seclusion, and kept himself away from 
everybody. After his nephew had finished the carving of the female 
figure which had been carved to resemble a medicine-woman, he took it 
to his swansk uncle. 


The group of doctors were still keeping up their meetings. Nooks came 
in and said, ‘‘I am in with all my helpers. They have helped me a little, 
but I must climb by myself into the sky to find out what I can do.” So he 
went to a corner of the house and fell into a trance. The others covered 
him up with bear skins, and he went to sleep, while his assistants kept on 
singing their incantation. They could hear Nooks’ laboured breathing. 
After several days of this trance-like sleep, the other doctors went to his 
corner and removed the bear skin covering him. Behold! the swansk 
haleit was gone! There was in his place a small wooden carving of a 
female doctor. Тһе halaits covered it with the bear skin robes and again 
heard the noise of laboured breathing. The next day they uncovered the 
carved figure a second time, and began singing their shaman songs. The 
door opened and in walked Nooks. As he did, his assistants sang: 


“shaw "еһауу ’yi’ai/Ksemhesipk (Woman of Sickness), aoeh'zeehaw "ауа! 
demganmawtkyi/(Will thy cured I)/’eyai 'evai. KEKsemhzsipk/(Woman 
of Sickness) /’aehaw ’zeya./”’ 


That is, “I am cured, because of the Woman of Sickness. It is the 
Medicine-Woman of Sickness that will cure me.”’ 


The female figure in the sleeping place of Nooks was raised and addressed 
as the Ksem (Woman) hesipk (of sickness). Nooks then revealed his 
experience. ‘‘When I was taken into the skies, I beheld the sickness canoe 
in which were several spirits, each with a harpoon. As they saw a person 
walking about, they threw their harpoon at the victim, who at once became 
Ш. So now the Woman of Sickness shall be my aide. The people will 
drink oolachen oil and devil's club juice and burn koohlens (hellebore roots) 
to disinfect the houses.” The medicine-men went back to their villages 


and used the song of Woman of Sickness and the different medicines by 
which they were able to cure their patients. 
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“Тһе Making of Only-One," a Great Halzit 


(A Tsimsyan narrative recorded by William Beynon, in 1954, from 
Heber Clifton, of Hartley Bay.) 


One of the greatest halaits [medicine-men or shamans] was from 
Gyilodzau [a mid-Skeena River tribe of the Tsimsyan]. Haleit powers 
were acquired in many ways. Sometimes they are hereditary, and the 
halzit is suddenly struck by a supernatural power which almost overcomes 
him [or her]. Then he gradually recovers. During his recovery, many 
visions come to initiate the new halæit, and to give instructions as well. 
Before acquiring complete power the initiate must go to the chief of all 
haleits of Wudsta [among the Bella Bella, to the South]. Then he is 
recognized as being а real halæit and as having great supernatural power. 


Now among the Gyilodzau tribe on the Skeena at Klarhgyzls were 
some men who had felt that they were to become halzits. In order to 
achieve this, thev would have to acquire power from an unknown source on 
the Klarhgyels river. Some distance from the village, there was a pit 
down which people heard strange noises and sometimes crying or singing. 
They were much afraid of this place. It seemed to be the abode of a 
supernatural being. While as yet no people had been injured or lost there, 
everybody feared the pit. So now these men who felt the halzit influence 
made up their minds to search this cavern or pit. They would have to do 
many things before they had acquired powers. So they started off to go to 
this place. They took with them their spears, a long cedar rope, and some 
food, as they expected to be gone many days in their search for power. 
They came to the pit [or cave] and found a deep hole. One of the men 
said to the others, “Tie the rope around my waist and lower me down. 
I shall see what there is at the bottom. This must be the abode of the 
supernatural being." The two men fastened the end of the rope around 
his body and lowered him down into the pit. He had not gone down very 
far when they heard him shouting, “Pull me up! Pull me up, or I shall 
perish." The two on the ground pulled him up very quickly. When he 
emerged from the hole, he was exhausted. He told his companions, ‘As 
you were lowering me, a great cloud of insects attacked me, almost 
suffocating me." When he had recovered, one of the other men said, “1 
wil try to go down. Maybe these insects are gone now." So they 
fastened the cedar-bark rope onto him and began to lower him down. He 
soon was shouting. ‘‘Pull me up, pull me up!” They pulled him up, and 
they saw his body all red from the bites of the insects. He was almost 
unconscious. A long time lapsed before he recovered. When he had, the 
last of the three men said, “Now I must try. Maybe I can overcome these 
insects." So he was lowered іп the same way as the others. Не went right 
on down and was not attacked like the others. When he landed at the 
bottom of the deep pit, he found it very dark, and felt his way round. A 
great sound as of thunder almost deafened him. Then a door opened 
from which a very bright man stepped and came straight to the Gyilodzau 
man, and asked, “Where are you from, and what do you want?" "Oh! 
supernatural one, I have соте to get haleit power, to cure my people. 
The bright man said, “Come with me, I will take you to my father. He 
may help you." The Gyilodzau followed this shining man, who led him 
into а large house. A number of people sat about, and at the rear was 
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a great chief, with many rattles which looked as if they were alive. Along 
the side of the great fire there were a number of people, and across from them, 
on the opposite side of the fire, was an empty space. The Gyilodzau man 
was seated near the big chief, at the rear of the house. The chief wore 
a crown of grizzly-bear claws, and in each hand he held a rattle which 
appeared to be alive. They rattled of their own accord. While he sat 
there, another door opened through which a young man entered. He had 
a rattle in each hand, and came to where the Gyilodzau sat. He also 
had a rattle in each hand and wore an apron [ambelan] which was fringed 
with deer hoofs. These hoofs gave a rattling sound with every movement 
that he made. While he stood there, one more door opened, and boards 
came out as if alive and spread out in front of the fire. Then live clubs 
appeared. They went to the boards and began to beat time on the boards. 
The people in the house began to sing, following the tune sung by the young 
man with the rattles in his hands. А live drum then ran out and began to 
beat itself with one of the beaters. Everything seemed to be alive. Тһе 
Gyilodzau heard the singing and the dancing. The great chief arose and 
rubbed the Gyilodzau-man's eyes. Then all became quiet in the great 
house. He no longer could see. Everything was in darkness. He felt 
that the rope was still fastened to him. So he called out, and his com- 
panions pulled him out. 


When he was out he could see again. ‘‘Come, let us return to our 
village,” he said to his companions. They at once started off. When 
they arrived near the village, the bowman in the canoe fell back unconscious; 
next, the man in the middle fell back, both vomiting blood. But the man 
who had been lowered down into the pit never lost consciousness. He poled 
the canoe alone to the village. When the two men had fallen back and 
vomited blood, this was a sign that they were now under the haleit 
influence. 


The three men recovered and were now possessed of halzit powers. 
They went about doing some healing of the sick. About a year after, 
the man who had been taken down into the pit disappeared. Nobody 
knew where he had gone. He just had vanished. Everybody looked for 
him but could not find him. One night, the people heard a great crash 
at the back of the house. They ran out and found his body face down 
in the mud. Apparently he was dead. He was brought into the house, 
and his two companions covered him with a mat and left him alone. Soon 
it seemed as if somebody were singing. So they went in, and he spoke, 
“I was called back to the house where I went to last year and have acquired 
greater power than any other halæit. Now I have received powers which 
enable me to restore to life those who are dead. I have been given a 
haleit name: Qamkawl—Only-One. Апа the two companions who came 
with me shall be my aides." 


His fame began to travel to all corners of the world. Many times he 
restored life to those who were dead, and he foretold great events. Soon 
he was growing wealthy and powerful. The other halæits were jealous of 
him and laid many witch traps to kill him. But he easily overcame them 
with his strong supernatural powers. He was in great demand among 
the foreign tribes. He treated everybody whether they were wealthy or 
poor, and refused nobody his powers. He became very well liked by the 
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people, but the shamans all were jealous of him and hated him. They made 
a plot. One day a canoe landed at his village, and strange men came up 
and said, “Oh! great halait, our master sends us for you to help his son 
who has been ailing and is now dying. The other halzeits can do nothing 
for him. So he sends for you.” While the messenger was talking, the 
great haleit’s [spirit] aide came to him, invisible to all the others, and 
whispered, “These men are lying. Their prince is well but is pretending 
illness, as they want to kill vou.” So Only-One said to the messengers, 
"I will follow you." Не went into his own canoe, and his companions 
escorted him to the village. When they arrived there, they went to the 
chief's house. The prince who was pretending to be ill lay there. Only- 
One went іп and began looking at him. Не said, ‘‘I have come on a useless 
trip. You are too ill. You will never recover, as you are dying." The 
man who was pretending illness felt himself grow very weak, and a great 
fear came over him. Perhaps now he was too ill and would die. “Give 
me water! I must have some fresh water. І am very thirsty,” said Only- 
One. When the chief's servants were gone to fetch the water, one of 
Onlv-One's aides whispered, “Оо not drink it, as it is urine mixed with a 
violent poison" (/eohlens). When the water was brought to Only-One, 
he turned to the sick prince, “You must drink this; it has been prepared 
especially by your uncle, who is himself a great halzit." The prince who 
was faking illness said, “Хо, I feel better already." But Only-One insisted. 
Finally he said, “Come, drink this urine and hoohlens, which was meant 
for me.” With that the ill prince fell back on his couch, dead. Only-One 
then went back to his canoe and returned to his own village. He had 
defeated the plans of the halæits who had gathered together to plan his 
destruction. i 


Only-One's fame went to all lands, to various countries, and he became 
not only famous, but wealthv. He was very well liked by all except his 
fellow halzits. They at all times were planning his ruin. One night as 
he was sitting by the fire, he said to his aides and nephews, ‘‘To-night the 
chief Bagwes! will come here to ask me to help him, as his son has been ailing 
for a long while. Now he is near death. You, my aides, and two of my 
nephews, will follow me, when they come for те." 


Sure enough, when all were asleep in the house, Only-One heard a canoe 
land, and two men entered. Without any hesitation they went directly 
to the couch of Only-One. ‘‘Great chief Only-One, my master has sent 
us for vou. For a long while his son has been very ill. Though many 
halzits have seen him, none сап do him any good. That is why my master 
sends for you. He feels that only you can save his son. The canoe awaits 
you.” Only-One got up and awoke his aides and the two nephews who were 
to accompany him. When he had gathered his paraphernalia, he gave 
these to his aides and then went down to the beach where he saw a huge 
canoe. They all went into this, and it seemed to come to life. It moved 
away very swiftly. All night long it travelled, and just at dawn they 
arrived at an island away out at sea. Before he went up from the canoe 
Only-One took his urine vessel and sprayed himself with urine. "This was 
to prevent the Bagwes people doing him any injury. His aides did the 
same. Then he went into the chief Bagwes’ house and saw a young man 


Van t DS " n = of 
1 Bagwes, in Teimsyan, means “mischievous,” In Haida and Kwakiutl, it means “wild man. ДЕН а 
supernatural being who can assume апу human form. Ав soon as one touches it, һе (or she) becomes insane, 
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lying in his sleeping place. He was very weak and suffered an agony of 
pain. Several halæits were looking after the patient. 


Only-One went to the sick man and found out that between his ribs 
an arrow point was about ready to pierce through to his heart. This was 
being done by a witch in another part of the country. This witch had made 
an effigy of the young man, then had hung it in his witch box and pierced 
the figure with a long thorn. Everyday the witch (haldaogyet)' would 
push the thornin more. It was then that the son of the chief of the Bagwes 
felt great agony. When it neared his heart, he shrieked with pain. All 
of this became visible to the great Only-One as soon as he walked into 
the house of chief Bagwes. He then went to the chief and said, “I know 
what ails your son. Не is the victim of a great halæit who also practices 
haldaogyet. He has an effigy of your son, and this is what he is working on. 
Soon the effigy will drop in his witch box. Then your son will die. You 
must get that effigy and withdraw the thorn from it. Then І will be able 
tocure yourson. This man lives in another country, and you must go there 
and must get redress before it is too late. This man is very jealous of your 
power.” 


As soon as Bagwes knew what ailed his son, he at once proceeded 
to where Only-One had directed him, and at once accused the witch 
halæit of witchcraft, and he went to the spot where Only-One had told 
him the witch box was hidden. As soon as he found it, he pulled the thorn 
out from the figure, then burned the figure. As soon as the thorn was pulled 
out of the figure, the sick man was relieved and could sit up. Опіу-Опе 
saw that the arrow point was no longer in his ribs. The man was then 
able to walk about fully cured. The chief Bagwes was very happy, and 
he gave a great feast at which all the people of the chief were told, “You 
see my nephew! Опіу-Опе has cured him. You will know him in the future 
and must never harm him, but rather help him inall ways. Should you see 
any danger for him, warn him.” Next day he began to put many presents 
before Only-One. There was a huge pile of sea-otter skins, fur seals, mink 
and marten, and other pelts. Then he said, “Well my nephew, vou will 
be taken back to your own village. You shall always have the protection 
of my people.” 


So sharp were the jealousies of the many halzits that the Wudahaleits 
(cannibal society) were called to try and do away with Only-One. One 
day a canoe came from Gitrhahla. Aboard were the messengers of a 
shaman (haleit) who was dying and wanted Only-One to save him. This 
was planned by the Wudahaleit group, who wanted to get him out to their 
village. Then they would kill him. Only-One, as soon as he arrived at 
Gitrhahla, saw some of the traps which the Wudahalait had set up for 
him. He saw, ahead of him as he landed, a huge net. Although it was 
invisible to all, Only-One was able to see it. He walked round it. Thus 
he did not become entangled in the net. Then just as he was about to enter 
the house of the shaman who had invited him, he saw a pit, visible only to 
haleits. Others could walk over it or on it, and no harm would come to 
them. But it was different with a halait, as it was a trap specially made 
for Only-One. He would have suddenly disappeared down this pit and 
would have been destroyed. But, as he was on guard, he saw the invisible 
pit and walked round it. Once more he escaped. 


' This is witchcraft, as contrasted with the legitimate practices of the shamans (дай). 
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He went directly to where the sick halzit was lying, and he saw a very 
ill man who was almost dead, only skin and bones. His flesh had all gone, 
and he was very weak. Не looked at the ill man and said to him. ‘‘This 
is the work of your jealous haleits. Some of your excrement has been 
wrapped in skin and put inside of a human corpse. This has been done 
by your own chief halzit. The corpse, as I see it now, is the corpse of 
another halzit, who has died recently. Should you know where his body 
lies, send one that you trust to extract the bundle of excrement from the 
corpse. Then you will recover.” This halzit then remembered that some 
time back a famous halait had died, and as it was then the custom among 
the people, his body was secretly put away. Only his fellow halæit knew 
where it was. They did this so that none who were not halzits could come 
to his body and acquire power from it. They had put the body in a cave 
away in the hills. So he called one of his nephews, ''Go up into the cave! 
You know where they placed your grandfather, and find his body in it. 
You will find a bundle which you must extract and bring to me here." 


The nephew went to the cave, as he was one of those that had helped to 
put the halzit’s body away for disposal. Finding the corpse, which was 
already opened up, as it was customary for the people to take out the insides 
of a halzit before disposing of the body, he found the bundle and took it out. 
Just as soon as the bundle was taken out, the victim felt relieved, and by 
the time it was brought to him, he was much better and was very hungry. 
Не ate much food. Only-One, the great halaeit was richly rewarded by his 
fellow halzit who was now recovering very fast. But now the Wudahalait 
group was determined to do away with him. So they planned a great feast 
to which Only-One was to be invited. There they would feed him poisoned 
human flesh. They were ready, and to all appearances they had barbecued 
many seals. This was to be the main food at the feast. The halait whom 
he had cured now came to Only-One and said, ‘‘These wicked men are going 
to feed you human flesh. This would poison you. They hope to dispose 
of your body, to be rid of you, as you have become too famous. This they 
resent. Now cut a hole in your stomach. When they feed you meat, 
this will be human flesh. As you swallow it, the meat will pass through 
your stomach and then out through this hole. Gather up the meat and 
replace it on the Wudahalzit’s dish. They will eat it and die." Now 
the Wudahalzit were ready for their feast. 


Only-One was the guest of honour. Не sat near the chief of the Wuda- 
haleit and was served first, as being the guest of honour (men'waw). 
After all the guests had arrived, the carcasses of barbecued seals were dug 
up from the coal pits, cut up, and placed in wooden food dishes and 
distributed to each guest. These seals were cut up in front of the people 
and dished out. But the Wudahalzit had a wooden dish already prepared; 
it was filled with human flesh. This they placed in front of Only-One. 
His aide, who was invisible to everyone, said, ‘‘Eat of this and when you ` 
swallow, it will come out of the hole in the side of your stomach. This 
I will take and place іп one of the dishes of the Wudahalzit, so we will 
be able to kill them all." — Only-One began eating the meat in front of him, 
and as he swallowed, the meat ran out through the hole in the side of his 
stomach, and his invisible aide took it and placed this human poisoned 
meat first in the Wudahalzit chief's dish, and then into each dish of this 
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group.. Without knowing, they ate of it and soon they were all in great 
agony. Then Only-One told them, “You should really enjoy human 
flesh as that is part of your fare.” He wanted them to know that they 
were being killed with what they intended to kill him. He had now over- 
come all their attempts to destroy him. 


Only-One had now become the most famous of all halæits, and, as he 
was helping not only the rich but also many that could not pay him, he 
never failed to assist апу that required his help. Не was also very wealthy 
and loved by all of the Tsimsyan, not only of his own tribe, but by all of 
hisnation. He belonged to the Gyilodzau tribe, and that summer when his 
people returned to their village at Klarhkyels оп the Skeena River, they 
made ready to prepare their food supply of salmon and meats from bear 
and mountain goat. One day, a messenger came and went to where Only- 
One was lying. He was now aged, and this messenger went to him and told 
him, “Тһе Master wants you.” Without waiting for a reply the messenger 
went out. Only-One got up and made preparations for a long journey. 
He told the companions, ‘‘I am going to give you powers that I now 
possess. You in turn shall always have my help. I am going on a long 
journey and may never return, but you shall be able to continue my work 
among the people." Then he went down to his canoe and without any 
effort the canoe drove away up to the pit where he had first acquired his 
halzit powers, and he vanished. Не never returned to his people, but they 
knew he was not dead. Не had gone to the abode of the great halzit 
over which he now is the chief and gives out powers to other halzits. 
This is the narrative of Qamkawl (Qam: only; Каті: one. “Опіу-Опе”). 
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THE CANOE-PEOPLE AND THE OCEAN-PEOPLE 
SPEAKING THROUGH SHAMANS 


“Тһе principal | classes of supernatural beings who spoke through 
shamans were the Canoe-People, the Ocean-People, the Forest People, and 
the Above-People." (John К. Swanton. “Shamanism and Witchcraft"— 


Jesup North Pacific Expedition, loc. cit., p. 40.) 


Miniature dug-out canoes, made out of argillite and filled with folk 
equipped with crutch paddles, are among the most original carvings of the 
Haida. The ten samples recorded and illustrated here are as follows: 


Two belong to the Museum of the American Indian in New York (87226, 
87277, 87288, Nos. 79 А and В, and 80). 

One was seen at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts (87228, No. 81). 
One in Walter C. Waters’ collection at Wrangell, Alaska (Cf. Haida 
Myths, No. 103). 

Another in the Municipal Museum of Vancouver, from Mrs. Edward 
Lipsett’s collection (No. 82). 

One at the Washington State Museum, Seattle (No. 83). 

A carved pipe in which the canoe is being swamped by the Devil-Fish 
(No. 84). 

A wooden canoe with four men aboard, in the McGill University 
Museum collection, Montreal (About 3’ long. Ло. 85). А similar 
one, if not the same, was seen in 1916, in the collection of the former 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


Another canoe scene is engraved in a plate by Tom Price, in the 
Rasmussen collection at the Historical Library Museum in Juneau, 
Alaska (Cf. Haida Myths. No. 277). 

A small wooden canoe with two Indian chiefs aboard. At the Muni- 
cipal Museum, Vancouver (No. 86). 

And last, another wooden canoe with two Indians aboard, at the 
Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass. (No. 87). 


Although these dug-out canoes and the crowded sea-folk manning 
them were identified by Alfred Adams of Massett as Edensaw’s work, 
they are presumably the work of a few carvers, one of whom was (according 
to ‘Captain’ Brown) Kaye, an Eagle, of Skidegate. 


The bone or ivory inlays on the borders of the canoes under observation 
go back to a fashion in Northwest Coast decoration presumably derived 
in the early days of navigation from Chinese and South-Sea art, or again 
from marqueterie. The native craftsmen, always fond of imitating, never 
missed a chance to borrow foreign models, using as substitute here tiny 
polished squares of bone or walrus tusks from the north, and mammoth 
tusks, which are sometimes found fossilized. Abalone shells, because of 
their opalescence, were preferrred. But they were not easily procurable, 
as they had to be imported from Lower California or the Hawaiian Islands. 
The circumnavigators, with Chinese апа Kanaka on board, traded these 
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79 A and B. Miniature dug-out canoe filled with mystic shaman helpers 
(Mus. Ат. Indian). 
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81. Shaman helpers in dug-out (Mus. Fine Arts, Montreal). 


valuables from the tropics for otter pelts from the cold waters of the North. 
The Spaniards in Mexico later availed themselves of this article of barter, 
and the Haida sea-hunters were taken on board ship across the Pacific, or 
they paddled their own large dug-outs as far as California in the quest for 
sea otters, seals, and abalone shells, as well as Indian slaves. 


At least two of these canoe carvings are glued to a flat base, making 
them suitable for a place on the mantelpiece or the parlour table of the 
white buyer at home. The glue or pitch available for this use, or for 
holding the bone and abalone in a shallow setting, was home-made, the 
ingredients varying from fish glue to melted gum from spruce roots. 


'The crutch paddles, as here represented, consisted of a tiny cross-piece 
at the top of the handle, to hold comfortably, and a round shaft expanding 
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into a leaf-like blade pointed at the tip. They take their name from their 
form, which is of a familiar Asiatic kind; it is a type which prevails else- 
where across Bering Strait in Siberia. But here they are nicely decorated 
in local style, with the familiar eye, ear, or tooth designs within engraved 
cross-hatchings, godroons, lines, and dots. 


Two of the outstanding pieces of workmanship in this group are at the 
Museum of the American Indian in New York (Nos. 13/1875 and 5/3286. 
Sizes: 744" x 12" and 6" x 16". Nos. 79А and В, and 80). 


The first of these argillite 
canoes is the more elaborate. 
It comprises in all about twelve 
figures, mostly faces. The limbs 
and a few paddles are closely 
interwoven as in a tapestry; the 
Grizzly Bear is in high relief as 
a figure-head, and one or two 
crests are engraved on both sides 
of the bow and the prow. If 
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really by Edensaw, this carving ams кит У 


is опе of his finest. Its lively 
realism and humour, its tossing 
of figures and objects together 
into a firm whole, its surge of 
imagination and power beyond 
natural handicaps, its unique 
style issuing from Haida formal- 
ism, all combine to make it a 
real achievement. What might 
have been considered primitive 
self-expression here becomes ad- 
vanced modern art of our time. 
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In this carving, the hair of ` ` ent ius сезге кый ыы 
the fisher-folk no longer is curly, 82. Spirit helpers in argillite dug-out (Lipsett 
but stiff and straight. The coll., Vancouver). 
people represented must be of 
pure native stock. The carver here portrayed them faithfully, as he knew 
them from childhood, in their daily lives and pursuits. Through him we 
catch an intimate glimpse of them as they relax together at close quarters, 
men and women, old and young. 


A mother's profile with long hair appears on one side. Her shoulder 
and arm are bare, her tired eyelids droop, and her mouth is half open as 
if chanting a lullaby. A child lies sideways on her lap, his mouth yawn- 
ing, funnel-like. This infant no doubt is a chief's nephew, because of 
the strange bonnet on its head, like a seaman's—the leaders preferred the 
garb of foreigners as a mark of distinction, for the superiority of the 
foreigners to them was beyond questioning. If the child's head is of exag- 
gerated size, and the heads of the elders compared with the bodies are 


1A photographic reproduction of this dug-out was published in the Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, 
Introduction to American Indian Art. Plate XXVIII. New York, 1931. 
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no less, it is because their plastic work is not concerned with actual size 
or body proportions or sheer realism, but only with human or animal figures 
or objects as materials for decorative arts, wholly subordinate to space 


84. Pipe with Octopus capturing dug-out. 


or structural require- 
ments. It is not mere 
nature in the raw, but 
true art, from the cre- 
ative genius of the 


Haida. 


The large canoe 
party was а family 
affair, for another 
mother on the same 
side has two children 
to care for. One of 
them, to the left, face 
upward, is sleeping 
with one hand raised 
and the other hand 
resting on the forehead 
of another child below. 
Only the face of this 
other child can be seen 
between two paddles, 
which almost form a 
dome over it. These 
children and their 
mothers may have 
crooned each other to 
sleep, for their lips are 
still parted; the 
mothers' mouths slant 
upward on one side; 
that of the lower child 
gapes in the form of 
a square funnel with 
a tiny drill hole in the 
centre. 


The canoeman to 
the left of the two 
mothers may have 
joined in the singing, 
as his mouth shows. 
He may be the chief's 
eldest nephew, for he 
wears epaulets in Eu- 
ropean military style, 
and his sleeves аге 
fringed; these ѕирег- 
fluities are marks of 
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distinction. The head of the chief at the rear dominates the scene. He 
gazes afar, sideways, from his commanding position at the prow. 


More heads, bodies, arms, hands, and paddles are interlaced together; 
they fill the other side of the canoe to overflowing. Four faces, in a row 
at the top, look sleepy; two of them are with eves nearly closed. One 
of three full faces below them in the centre is surmounted by a pointed 
cap; the mouth is open. The peculiar postures of four bodies enhance 
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85. Wood carving of a dug-out (McGill Univ. Mus.). 


the quality of the whole pattern; one is squatting, another upright, a third 
crouching sideways, and the last is on all fours, facing outward, near the 
bow; the round eyes stare at the sea as a watchman’s do. A leg of this 
watchman is clasped by the paddler behind, who dozes on his side. 


Another canoe with the Canoe-People of spirit-land (5-4 in 1939. No. 
80) from the same hands as the first two (above)—William Dixon of 
Skidegate rather than Charlie Edensaw of Massett—is also a significant 
piece of work. Неге are seven canoe-folk, four of them sitting back-to- 
back, paddle in hand; one of them, a woman, holds her sleeping child on her 
left arm and a paddle іп the right hand. А child, as large as an adult, sleeps 
beside her in the bow of the canoe. Note that Northwest canoes travel 
forward with what seems to be the prow foremost. At the opposite end, 
a man leaning to one side holds 
a seal fast to his bosom. Al- 
though the eyes are in the 
stylized compass form, most of 
the faces and figures here are 
fairly realistic, and the pos- 
tures are natural. The curlv 
hair indicates that the people 
shown may have been of foreign 
extraction. 


In a smaller one (87228. 
No. 81), seen and photographed | | | 
at the exhibition of Northwest 86. Wooden dug-out (Mun. Mus., Vancouver). 
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Coast art held in 1952 at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, nine people 
crouch closely together, six of them sitting back-to-back, paddle in hand; а 
woman holds her sleeping child on her left arm and a paddle in her right 
hand. Тһе chief at the rear wears a сар. Open-mouthed, he is struggling 
with a large salmon which he has just drawn out of the sea. The figures 
of the mother and the fisherman are among the choicest specimens of 
Northwest Coast art because of their native flavour and stylization and the 
freedom of treatment. The Wasco or Sea-Wolf is engraved on the sides of 
the canoe, one forward, the other near the rear. 


Who were the people so remarkably portrayed here, if not definite 
individuals in the carver’s mind? Typical as they were in their day, they 
now belong wholly to the past, possibly Edensaw's. Their dug-out bore 
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87. Haida dug-out (Bourne Whaling Mus., New Bedford). 


their crest at the bow and stern, and their crutch paddles were decorated 
with eye designs in the old style. The Blackfish or Killer-Whale (Grampus 
and Delphinus orca), serving as crests in place of a figurehead, was the 
heraldic emblem of the owners; they were members of the Blackfish clan 
in the Raven phratry—Edensaw’s own people on his father’s side. 


But their short curly hair, here as in the other canoe where the paddlers 
seem to be asleep, suggests the question of who these fisher folk really 
were. Pure-blooded Haida they could not be, because native hair was 
thick, heavy, and lank. Were they Kanaka or South-Sea islanders who 
had been brought over to the North Pacific Coast by the sea traders in 
their ships and had intermarried with aborigines? But the Kanaka 
themselves were not all with curly hair. Perhaps the carver's sense of 
humour prompted him here to show that the Skidegate villagers were of 
mixed extractions, as is well known to all. Some of them are very dark, 
with curly hair, the Richardsons in particular. This trait goes back to 
the early days of trading and whaling, when the Indians of the north and 
the negroes at Victoria and Port Townsend made a business of promiscuity. 
So that the Haida fisher folk, as seen in some of the argillite canoes, might 
very well be Skidegates with negro blood, whereas their Massett neighbours 
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to the north are known, not a few of them, for their copper red hair. If 
some of the present-day Skidegates have negro blood, one may wonder 
where their Massett compatriots, and more particularly the Hydaberg 
Haida іп Alaska, have borrowed their red hair. Is this strain due to recent 
intrusions of foreigners, or rather to vestigial remains of white-skinned 
complexion and coloured hair existing in late prehistoric times? They 
may be like the Ainus, a white race, in the Kurile Islands on the Asiatic 
side south of the Aleutian chain of islands? 


Three Whale hunters appear in a crowded canoe, in the Lipsett 
collection (7270, 1. No. 82). They hold in their hands two large metal 
harpoons of the Svend Foyn (steel) type, and sou'westers cover their 
heads; one of them wears a close-fitting coat. Their faces with the high 
aquiline nose, pointed chin, and thin lips make it plain that they were 
meant for white whalers of the north, Russians or Americans, who used 
to rove the Alaskan coast and adjacent islands for booty. They may be 
the Ocean-People mentioned in Swanton's list (quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter). 


When hunting, white whalers were guided by local Indians, who knew 
the tide-waters from long experience and paddled their own sea-going 
craft in the pay of foreigners. The Indian chief, sitting in the centre of 
this group, wears a conical hat of spruce roots, neatly woven and sur- 
mounted by two cylinders. With his left hand lightly on a paddle, he 
assists. The two smaller Indians, on both sides, also with conical hats, 
sustain him with outstretched arms behind his back; they must be the 
nephews selected to be his heirs. The last canoeman, near the stern, no 
doubt is their slave, for he is hatless and short-haired, and is paddling 
hard. Theengraved figureheads, at the prow and stern, are of a quadruped; 
they may represent the Grizzly, which is a favourite theme with Charlie 
Edensaw, who seems to be the carver of this fine piece. The Bear's tongue 
protrudes into the mouth of the woman facing him. Her hands rest upon 
his shoulders. 


Another canoe, from the Washington State Museum, is filled with 
white sea hunters, four of them—they must be Ocean-People— plus a seal 
or a sea-lion, which seems to be biting the hands of his captor. Their well- 
combed hair, their noses, the round cap of one of them at the stern, and 
especially the Svend Foyn (steel) harpoon indicate their racial identity. 
Yet their dug-out is Haida, with the profiles of the sea-lions on the sides, 
in the manner of figureheads. Like the previous specimen, they must 
be by Charlie Edensaw (Ло. 83). 


The carved pipe (Ло. 84) on which the dug-out is being captured and 
sunk by the Octopus is from the same shop as Nos. 79 and 81, that is, no 
doubt, William Dixon’s. Three men are sitting in the canoe. The first, 
at the stern, is already within the grip of the sea monster; with mouth wide 
open he seems to be gasping from pain; the central canoeman, in his 
perplexity, turns sideways, while holding the sides of the canoe; and the 
third, at the bow, is trying to get away. The Frog rests crosswise on the 
pipe stem beneath the dug-out, close to the bowl, which is in the shape 
of an Eagle's head. 
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A canoe specimen carved in wood with two white and two Indian sea- 
men aboard is seen in No. 85. Тһе occupants must be meant for Ocean- 
People in spiritland. The one at the stern leans backward as if in sleep; 
his mouth is open, and his hat is pointed in front and back. The second 
canoeman, possibly a servant, is hatless and naked. The third must be 
meant for a Haida chief, with his high s&y?/ hat; his shoulders are covered 
with a cedar-bark blanket. The fourth, sitting close to the bow, may be 
an Aleutian islander, as he wears a peaked visor which shades his eyes; 
his crutch paddle rests beside him. The pattern decorating the side 
(forward) of the dug-out seems to suggest the Sea-Lion which serves as a 
figurehead (Photo bv M.B., 6-5, 1951. Ло. 85. McGill University 
Museum, Montreal). 


In the Municipal Museum, Vancouver, B.C., is a small carving of a 
canoe, the simplest of this type. It has two chiefs aboard; they are 
wearing conical hats such as belong only to high chiefs (102499, 102500. 
No. 86). 


Finally a canoe, carved out of wood, with two bareheaded people aboard, 
at the Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Massachusetts, was 
described as being Haida, yet its form suggests that it is Nootka (26% 
long. Photo Бу М.В., 1951: 44-1. No. 87). 


At the conclusion of а legend given by ‘Captain’ Andrew Brown to 
Mr. Phillips of Massett, in 1947, mention is made of a sea canoe as follows: 
“Most of the old-time Indians call any log that is on the beach or drifting, 
a Sea Canoe, because a young chief is endowed with the power to produce 
a canoe by kicking a log and saying the magic words ‘Sea Canoe’. Often 
even today when a log drifts with a gull or cormorant on it, drying its 
wings, the older people will point it and cry ‘Sea Canoe’.”’ 
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SHAMANISM AND INCANTATIONS 
IN NORTHEASTERN SIBERIA 


By Waldemar Jochelson (The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Vol. VI. The Koryak, 
by Jochelson, 1908, pp. 47-59). 


Extracts: 


Shamanism is the belief that all the good and evil in life is brought 
about by guardian spirits. Among the Koryak we may distinguish pro- 
fessional shamanism and family shamanism. Professional shamans are 
those who are inspired by special spirits. Their opportunities for displaying 
their powers are not limited to a certain group of people. The more power- 
ful they are, the wider is the circle in which they can practise their art. 


Professional Shamans. The professional shaman is called egnegnalan 
(that is, а man inspired by spirits), from aagzeng (‘‘shaman’s spirit”). 
Every shaman has his own guardian spirit that helps him in his struggle 
with the disease-inflicting kalau in his rivalry with other shamans, апа 
also in attacks upon his enemies. The shaman spirits usually appear in 
the form of animals or birds. The most common guardian spirits are the 
wolf, the bear, the raven, the sea-gull, and the eagle. Nobody can become 
a shaman of his own free will. Тһе spirits enter into any person they may 
choose and force him to become their servant. Those who become 
shamans are usually nervous young men subject to hysterical fits, by means 
of which the spirits express their demand that the young man should 
consecrate himself to the service of shamanism. I was told that people 
about to become shamans have fits of wild paroxysm alternating with a 
condition of complete exhaustion. They will lie motionless for two or 
three days without partaking of food or drink. Finally they retire to the 
wilderness, where they spend their time enduring hunger and cold in order 
to prepare themselves for their calling. There the spirits appear to them 
in visible form, endow them with power, and instruct them. The second 
of the two shamans of whom I shall speak below told me how the spirits of 
the wolf, raven, bear, sea-gull, and plover appeared to him in the desert 
—at one time in the form of men, at another in the form of animals— 
and commanded him to become a shaman, or to Ше... (р. 47). 


The Koryak shamans have no drums of their own: they use the drums 
belonging to the family in whose house the shamanistic performance takes 
place. It seems that they wear no special dress: at least, the shamans 
whom I had occasion to observe wore ordinary clothing . . . (р. 48). 


Several times I attended the exercises of a Tungus shaman nicknamed 
Mashka, who subsequently served me as guide on my way from Gishiga 
to the Kolyma. He maintained that his guardians belonged to the 
Koryak spirits, and demanded that he cut himself with his knife. The 
wild fits of ecstasy which would possess him during his performances 
frightened me. In such cases he would demand all those present to give 
him a knife or a spear. He was married to a Yukaghir woman from the 
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Korkodon River, whose brother was also a shaman. She would always 
search him before a performance, take away all his knives, and request 
all those present not to give him any sharp instruments, for he had once 
cut himself nearly to death. His spirits, being of Koryak origin, spoke 
out of him in the Koryak language; і.е., part of the performance was in the 
Koryak language (p. 51). I asked him several times to dictate to me what 
his spirits were saying, and he would invariably reply that he did not 
remember, that he forgot everything after the seance was over, and that, 
besides, he did not understand the language of his spirits. At first 1 
thought that he was deceiving me, but I had several opportunities of 


90. Koryak shaman inincantation (Jochelson). 


convincing myself that he really did not understand any Koryak. Evi- 
dently he had learned by heart Koryak incantations which he could 
pronounce only in a state of excitement... 


Shamans that change their sex. Among the Koryak, only traditions 
are preserved of shamans who change their sex in obedience to the com- 
mands of spirits. I do not know of a single case of this co-called "trans- 
formation" at the present time. Among the Chuckchee, however, even 
now shamans called irka’laul may be found quite often. They are men 
clothed in woman's attire, who are believed to be transformed physically 
into women... (p. 52). 
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In comparing Asiatic with American drums, we observe that in most 
cases the Eskimo drums are not large. The only large drums are found 
among the tribes of the west coast of Hudson Bay... 


The Chuckchee use the same kind of drum as the Eskimo. The 
Chuckchee, as well as the Eskimo, strike the lower part of the drum with 
the stick . . . (p. 57). 


On the American continent, proceeding from the Eskimo southward, 
we find among the Indians small, round, broad-rimmed drums used for 
purposes of shamanism, as well as in dancing-houses. 


It is interesting to note, that, according to Potanin's description, the 
drums of northwestern Mongolia and those of the natives of the Russian 
part of the Altai Mountains have not the egg-shaped form common to 
East Siberian drums. They are round and not large in size... (p. 58). 
Some Altai drums have drawings of animals, like those on drums of the 
North American Indians. Instead of the cross, which serves as a handle, 
we see on the Altai drum a vertical wooden stick and a horizontal iron 
chord with rattles. The stick which passes through the centre of the circle 
represents a human figure. The drum is held by the wooden stick, and not 
at the intersection of the stick and the iron crossbar. In American drums, 
which have a single head only, the straps that are attached to the hollow 
side and cross each other serve as a handle. . 


Drums covered on both sides with hide, like those found among the 
North American Indians, together with drums covered on one side onlv 
are used in Siberia solely by the Buddhists (for instance, the Buryat), 
who use them in their divine services. These drums are circular and have 
leather handles attached to the outer edge of the rim. 


I do not know whether the Koryak word for “агат” (yayat) has any 
other meaning, but the Yukaghir word (yalril) means “lake,” that is, the 
lake into which the shaman dives in order to descend into the kingdom 
of shades. This is very much like the conception of the Eskimo, the souls 
of whose Mongol regard the drum as the shaman's horse, on which he 
ascends to the spirits in the sky or descends to those of the lower world. 


Incantations. Тһе belief regarding magic formulas is, that the course 
of events may be influenced by spoken words and that the spirits frequently 
heed them; or that an action related in the text of an incantation will be 
repeated, adapted to a given case. In this way, diseases are treated, 
amulets and charms are consecrated, animals that serve as food-supply 
are attracted, and evil spirits are banished (p. 59). (Nos. 88, 89, 90). 
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